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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
persons represent themselves to he 
ayents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harprr’s Wrrkty, Ilarprr’s 
Macazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harrrr’s Youne 
Propix, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Brotuers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, in purchasing 
from parties assuming to represent Harper & 


snoTnERS, payment be made by Bank — or 
Lost-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Harrrer & Brorners, Vew York. 


— 


“ Harper's Youne Prorie can not fail to delight young people, for 
its contents are specially and carefully selected.” —Court Circular, 
on. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw 


The number for August 11 opens with a picture entitled “ The 
Music Lesson,” accompanied by a poem by Maraarget JOHNSON. 

An illustration by Jessix and a poem by Kink 
nok, which bears the title of 

“THE HERO AND THE DAISIES,” 
are of surpassing interest at this time. They tell the pathetic story 
of how little children carried handfuls of daixies, which they had 
gathered on the slopes of Mount McGregor, to Genekat GRant 
during the last days of his illness. . 2 

A poem on another subject of great interest at thir season ts en- 
titled “ Farmer Brown and the Fresh-air Fund.” It is by Mary 
D. Brine. 

The second part of “ Violet” brings that story to a close. Katu- 
reine D. McIivainn, a new writer of juvenile fiction, contributes a 
humorous story called “ Captain Kidd.” Mrs. Lucy C. Livwin takes 
her readers on an excursion * In the Country of King Arthur.” 


Haxkprr’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 Per YKAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanexn’s Youna Porte will be sent on 
receipt of four cenls in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurpay, Aveust 15, 1585. 


An Iiustratep Supptement is issued gratuitously with 
this number of Hanper’s WEEKLY. 


TAKING A RECKONING. 


HE Worcester Spy, a journal which is published 
in the city in which Senator Hoar lives, says, in 


_ arecent number, alluding to some remarks of Har- 


PER’Ss WEEKLY quoted by the Boston Advertiser : 


“We may think that men who, like Mr. Curtis and Dr. CLarke 
{James Freeman],came to the conclusion that Mr. Biaing was 
innocent when all the charges against him were fresh, might well 
have shown some deference to the vast majority of their Repub- 
lican associates who remain of the same opinion to-day.” 


The Spy immediately adds that ‘‘this is not the 
point.” If it be not the point, it really seems to be un- 
necessary to revive without examination the falsehoods 
of last year’s campaign. The position of Dr. CLARKE 
in that campaign needs no defense, and he is quite 
able to dispose of any injurious insinuations in regard 
to his conduct. The falsity of the statement that Mr. 
CURTIS came to the conclusion that Mr. BLAINE*was in- 
nocent was promptly exposed in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
when it was first published last year by the Chicago 
Tribune. The exposure was repeated two or three 
times during the campaign as the story re-appeared, 
and notably when Senator Hoar re-asserted it in a 
speech, as it is now mentioned in the Worcester Spy, 
as an unquestionable fact. If the subject be worth 
mentioning at all, it is certainly desirable that it 
should be mentioned correctly. Its untruthful state- 
ment is injurious, and we therefore repeat the state- 
ment of the facts, which are evidently unknown to 
the Worcester Spy, as undoubtedly they were to Sen- 
ator Hoar. On the 13th of May, 1876, HarpEr’s 
WEEELY, together with all other Republican papers 
in the country, declared that Mr. BLAINE’s speech of 
April 24, in the absence of further evidence, was a 
complete exculpation. The speech was Mr. BLAINE’s 
ex parte statement. The MULLIGAN letters were then 
unknown to the editor of the WEEKLY, as to the pub- 
lic, and there was no general knowledge of the sub- 
ject except that which Mr. BLAINE himself had fur- 
nished in his speech. The first series of the MULLI- 
GAN letters was not published until early in June, 
after the publication of the article, and just before 
the meeting of the Convention of 1876, and as Mr. 
BLAINE’S nomination was defeated, the whole subject 
passed by. The MULLIGAN letters of course supplied 
the further evidence, which wholly changed the aspect 
of the case as presented by Mr. BLAINE. Since their 
publication the WEEKLY has not held the vindication 
to be “‘triumphant,” and it has never said so. On 
the contrary, when the subject was re-opened in the 
spring of 1884, when the nomination of Mr. BLAINE 
Was again proposed, the WEEKLY published the let- 
ter of Mr. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, and stated that 
it did not satisfactorily explain the first series of the 
MULLIGAN letters, which were all that were then pub- 
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lished, and in its next issue of the WEEKLY said that 
‘*the friends of Mr. BLAINE make a fatal mistake if 
they suppose that all those who now protest, in the 
interest of Republican success, against a certain possi- 
ble action of the Convention, would support any can- 
didate who might be nominated,” and it said fur- 
ther that in its judgment the Independent voters of 
1879 and 1882, and of ‘‘all other years,” ‘‘ would act- 
ively and influentially oppose the election of Mr. 
BLAINE.” 

This certainly did not show that the WEEKLY had 
come ‘‘to the conclusion that Mr. BLAINE was inno- 
cent.” It had thus stated the explanation of the let- 
ters to be unsatisfactory, and had foretold the resolute 
Independent opposition to Mr. BLAINE’s election, be- 
fore the existence of the second series of MULLIGAN 
letters was known—a series which merely confirmed 
the conclusions which the WEEKLY had drawn from 
Mr. PHELPs’s attempted explanation in the interest of 
Mr. BLAINE’s nomination. But even if the editor of 
HaRPER’s WEEKLY had ever said—what he did not 
say—that Mr. BLaine had thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily explained both the first and second series of 
letters—if he had advocated Mr. BLAINE’s nomi- 
nation in the Convention, and had begun to support 
his election, and had then seen adequate reason to be- 
lieve that he was mistaken, and that the candidate 
was unfit—the editor would not have hesitated to 
own his mistake and to oppose the election of Mr. 
BLAINE. We can not, of course, suppose that the Spy 
really means to assert that upon such a question as 
was presented by the MULLIGAN letters intelligent and 
conscientious voters will subordinate their own con- 
clusions to the opinions of other voters, because a 
more degrading doctrine in political action could not 
be proposed. The Spy, indeed, says that it does not 
ask any Republican to support a candidate whom he 
believes to be unfit, but only not to vote for an unfit 
Democratic candidate. But no Independent Repub- 
lican that we know ever voted or proposed to vote for 
such a candidate. Having decided last year on ade- 
quate grounds that for the welfare of the country and 
of the Republican party the Republican candidate 
ought to be defeated—which was the Independent 
Republican position—such a Republican sensibly took 
the obvious and direct course to secure that result, 
not by refusing to vote, but by voting for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. This course was made very much 
easier and more agreeable by the fact that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was especially fitted by conviction and courage 
to promote the reform in which many Independent 
Republicans were deeply interested, and which, in 
their judgment, would certainly not be promoted by 
Mr. BLAINE, even if for other reasons they could have 
supported him. They voted for Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
to say that they voted for Mr. HENDRICKs is, for the 
purposes of the argument, a mere quibble. 

The Spy says further that the Republican party 
proposes to secure certain results, which it mentions, 
and which good citizens generally approve. But 
the nomination of last year indicated no purpose 
of progress and reform; on the contrary, it showed 
that the reform sentiment in the party was practi- 
cally powerless; and the more clearly it was proved 
that the nomination truly expressed the real prefer- 
ence of the party, the more plainly it was demon- 
strated that it was not a reform party. The party 
was defeated by its own reformers, whose place, it 
seems to us, was ill supplied by a large body of Dem- 
ocratic recruits. The Republican course this year in 
New York and Massachusetts will be watched with 
great interest. The spirit and purpose of the party 
will not be inferred from the assertions of platfornis, 
but from the character of the nominations and the 
general tone of the press and the orators. How- 
ever desirable civil service reform and unterrified 
and unbought elections everywhere in the country 
may be, we do not believe that Independent Republic- 
ans suppose that they can be secured by voting for 
unfit Republican candidates anywhere. The Wor- 
cester Spy can not seriously think that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Quay as the representative Republican in 
Pennsylvania reveals an earnest Republican devotion 
—to use its own words—‘‘to purifying the civil serv- 
ice,” and ‘‘to trampling out the doctrine that to the 
victors belong the spoils,” or to suppressing bribery 
at elections, or to honest politics in general. Sincere 
devotion to great and desirable public objects, attested 
by the character of candidates and by the course of 
administration where Republicans are in power, may 
gradually restore the old prestige of the party. But 
the Republican tradition alone, splendid as it is, will 
not avail, because it is not the old Democratic party 
with which the Republican party must now reckon, 
but a party in which—as the action of this Adminis- 
tration and the party differences which it occasions 
show—there is a young, fresh, and patriotic element, 
which hopes to make its party the agency of real re- 
form. and progress. This is a situation which chal- 
lenges the Republican party to a noble contest, in 
which, should the challenge be accepted, it is unde- 
niable that that party has great advantages in its tra- 
ditions, its achievements, and its general intelligence. 
But its leaders should have learned from the experi- 
ence of a year, if no longer, that men quite as earnest- 
ly devoted to the original Republican principle of 
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equality before the law, to radical reform in the civi} 
service, to an unterrified vote in the Southern States, 
and an unbought vote in the Northern States, as the 
most fanatical partisan of Mr. BLAINE and the most 
furious hater of Mugwumps, do not believe that by 
voting in New York or elsewhere for Republican 
candidates without regard to their fitness or person- 
al character or political career and significance, they 
are really helping to reform the national civil service 
or to prevent violence to voters in Mississippi. 


REFORM NOT A PARTY POLICY. 


THERE is no doubt that the civil service reform 
movement is stronger among Republicans than Dem- 
ocrats, but it is a great mistake to assume that the Re- 
publican party is therefore distinctively and exclu- 
sively the civil service reform party. Neither of the 
parties, as such, is a reform party in any positive 
sense, while it is undeniable that President CLEvgE- 
LAND has shown more regard for reform principles 
and has more resolutely resisted the evil pressure of 
Democratic politicians for spoils than any Republican 
President has resisted the similar pressure of Repub- 
lican politicians. When, therefore, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel says that ‘‘ whatever has been accomplished 
in the way of reform has been through the Repub- 
lican party, and the only hope of reform for the fu- 
ture is in the Republican party,” it shows that it is 
misinformed. The movement was begun by Mr. 
JENCKES, of Rhode Island, a Republican, who may be 
truly called the father of the reform. His efforts re- 
sulted in the appointment of the first Advisory Com- 
mission by President GRANT. Congress was over- 
whelmingly Republican, but it was very unfriendly, 
and in his Message of 1876 President GRANT said that 
if Congress adjourned without positive legislation 
upon the subject, he should regard its action as dis- 
approval. The Republican Congress took no action, 
and reform was practically abandoned. 

The movement began again in the second session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress, when Senator PENDLE- 
TON introduced a bill. Nothing was done, and in the 
Forty-seventh Congress he again introduced his bill, 
which was modelled upon a bill of Senator EpMuNDs 
of 1872. For this bill Mr. PENDLETON substituted 
the one which was prepared by a sub-committee of 
the New York Association—a committee composed of 
members from both parties. This bill Mr. PENDLE- 
TON reported from the committee in March, 1882. But 
in the summer of 1882 the Republican House ridiculed 
the whole project, contemptuously reduced the small 
appropriation asked for by the President, and after vot- 
ing down his veto of the River and Harbor Bill, ad- 
journed. The elections of the autumn of 1882 were 
interpreted as a rebuke of Republican infidelity to 
reform, and immediately upon assembling Congress 
made haste to pass the PENDLETON bill, by a vote of 
36 to 5 in the Senate, and of 155 to 47 in the House, 
Republicans and Democrats voting together. Four 
months later the first State reform law was passed in 
New York by a Democratic Legislature, and with the 
strong favor of a Democratic Governor. The national 
law, within its limits, was honorably enforced by the 
Republican President, the State law by the Demo- 
cratic Governor, and at that Governor’s recommenda- 
tion the Jaw was made more stringent and was ap- 
plied to cities. A State law was passed last year in 
Massachusetts under Republican auspices, and in no 
other State controlled by either party has the reform- 
ed State system been introduced. It is thus very ev- 
ident that it is a mistake to say with the Sentinel that 
‘‘whatever has been accomplished in the way of re- 
form has been throngh the Republican party,” and 
one fact in the annals of the last year shows that re- 
form, however favored by Republicans, is very far 
from being the policy of the party. 

In the Legislatures of two States in which the re- 
form is established by law, New York and Massachu- 
setts, a deliberate and dangerous attempt was made 
early in this year to paralyze and practically to an- 
nul the law under the plausible plea of gratitude to 
soldiers and sailors. The effort was made in Legisla- 
tures with large Republican majorities. In New York 
it was ably opposed in debate both by Republicans and 
Democrats. But it was supported in the House by a 
vote of 84 yeas to 24 nays. Of the 84 yeas, 39 were 
Republican and 45 Democratic; of the 24 nays, 20 
were Republican and 4 Democratic. Of 59 Republic- 
ans voting, 39 voted practically to annul the reform- 
ed system, and 20 to maintain it. Of 49 Democrats 
voting, there were 45 for the overthrow, and 4 against 
it. Had reform been in any sense whatever the 
Republican policy, upon a strict party vote the at- 
tempt would have been defeated by 10 majority. 
But it was sustained by 60 majority. The plot was 
defeated in the Senate by a vote of 19 to 8. Of the 19 
nays, 15 were Republican and 4 Democratic; and of 
the 8 yeas, 5 were Democratic and 3 Republican, one 
of the three being Senator McCarty, who is seeking 
to be nominated by the Republicans for Lieutenant- 
Governor. In the Massachusetts House, of the 107 
votes in support of the attempt, 57 were Republican, 
49 Democratic, and 1 Independent; and of the 66 nays, 
62 were Republican, 3 Independent, and 1 Democrat- 
ic. In the Senate the vote was a tie of 16to16. Of 
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the 16 yeas, 11 were Republican, and 5 Democratic ; 
and the 16 nays were all Republican. These figures 
chow that while there is a strong Republican senti- 
ment for reform, it is in no sense the party policy, and 
they show proportionately still less interest in reform 
‘1 the Democratic party. On the other hand, it was 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S identification with reform that ex- 
torted his nomination from his party, and Republic- 
an reformers who supported him are not yet shown 
to have been deceived. Of course the Republican 
party in opposition will be a professed reform party, 
and if the sincere and strong reform sentiment in its 
ranks should really control the party action, and 
<hould refuse to sustain the party whenever its nomi- 
nations and its general course are opposed to reform, 
it may become truly the reform party. Meanwhile 
the chances of success for either party depend upon its 
proved fidelity to reform, and for civil service reform- 


ers that result is a prodigious triumph. 


MEMBERS TO RE-ELECT. 


THERE were certain members of the late Legislature 
of New York who maintained the best traditions of 
the Republican party. They were honest, intelli- 
vent, able, sagacious, and they stoutly resisted all cor- 
rupt and demagogical measures, whether they were 
wroposed by Republicans or Democrats. They were 
in no sense responsible for the reputation of the late 
Assembly, which was one of the least reputable of re- 
cent years, and the Republican party in New York is 
indebted to them for saving its name from utter dis- 
credit. Should these gentlemen be willing to return 
to the next Legislature, and yet be set aside for others, 
the act would be very significant and very injurious 
to the party. The newspaper talk about the party as 
being more harmonious, united, and enthusiastic than 
ever is a tale for the marines. There was never a 
time in this generation when there was such relaxa- 
tion of party ties, and when both parties were so 
much upon trial, as now. 

One reason of this situation upon the Republican 
side is found in the opposition to the re-election of 
such men as we have mentioned. The opposition 
shows the spirit and the purposes of those whose 
success would be fatal to the party. It is the oldest 
and yet the most constantly neglected of truths that 


a party is generally rightfully judged by the charac- 


ter of its leaders and its candidates, and that in a time 
like this, when there are practically no dividing issues 
between parties, the popular judgment depends al- 
most wholly upon candidates. In New York, for in- 
stance, nobody supposes that the Republicans and 
Democrats’ will each propose a general scheme of 
State policy and measures upon a choice of which 
popular judgment will be invoked. They will de- 
pend upon party spirit and suecessful deals, while the 
result of the election will be chiefly determined by 
the character of the candidates. A Republican can- 
didate for Governor of the highest character and 
ability, whose name should be the earnest of inde- 
pendence, courage, and progress, would carry the 
State against any mere Democratic politician who 
should represent nothing whatever but the Democratic 
party. Soa Democrat of the CLEVELAND stamp would 
beat an ordinary “‘ regulation” Republican politician. 

This fact should persuade, both parties to put for- 
ward their best men for the: State offices and for the 
Legislature, and especially it should secure the re- 
nomination upon the Republican side of such Assem- 
blymen as General Curtis, of St. Lawrence, and of 
those who stood with him in the late Legislature for 
old-fashioned Republican principle. It is stated that 
the Republican machine in the First District of St. 
lawrence proposes to set General Curtis aside for 
unother and presumably a more supple candidate. 
Should such a course be taken, the reasons would 
be obvious, and the circumstances would be made 
fully known to the voters of New York, who would 
estimate accordingly the benefits of Republican suc- 
cess. The praise of Mugwump journals can not be 
turned to the injury of General Curtis and his wor- 
tly Republican associates in the late Legislature, for 
ley are praised, not as Mugwumps, which they were 
liot, but as honest men and experienced legislators 
wid useful public servants, which they are. 


FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN, 


_ Botu the Indians and the Indian Rights Associa- 
‘ion are very fortunate in having for their friends 
l'vesident CLEVELAND and Secretary LAMAR, whose 
Purpose to see fair play and to protect the Indians 
‘calnst injustice and wrong of every kind is appar- 
‘it, and, with these high executive officers, Senator 
)AWEs, and General ARMSTRONG of the school at 
liampton, Virginia. General ARMSTRONG’S practical 
“xperience in teaching Indians, and his long and in- 
tclligent interest in the subject, make his counsel of 
the utmost value, and Senator DawEs’s personal in- 
{uiries and observations upon the reservations, his 
. und views of Indian policy, and his influence upon 
“ie subject in the Senate, make him a leader in the 
al movement for a ‘wise and humane Indian poli- 
‘’. A great movement it certainly is which involves 
Lic just treatment of 260,000 people who are practical- 
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ly at our mercy, and who are incessantly wronged by 
the most unscrupulous and half-civilized frontiers- 
men. President CLEVELAND'S letter to General SHER- 
IDAN requesting him to go in person to the Indian 
Territory, where trouble was beginning, to inquire 
carefully, and to assure the Indians that causes of 
complaint shall be fully heard and that wrongs shall 
be remedied, shows the true spirit in which to treat 
the question. 

General ARMSTRONG says that of the whole number 
of Indians about 15,000 are east of the Mississippi. A 
great part of those in the Indian Territory are civil- 
ized, having their schools, legislatures, and courts. 
But the tenure of land is still tribal. There are no 
taxes, and the schools are poor. He thinks that their 
chief need now is to get rid of the tribal relation. Be- 
sides these there are the fighting tribes, who are unset- 
tled and treated irregularly by the government. Next 
are the Pueblo Indians, who live in towns and are self- 
supporting. The Apaches of Arizona he thinks crafty 
and murderous, but once defeated, they can be held 
in subjection; the Navajoes are clever, and are in- 
creasing in numbers; the Maracopas are very civil- 
ized; and the brave and hardy Sioux are not dimin- 
ishing, and should be encouraged to become civilized. 
General ARMSTRONG thinks that the pure-blooded In- 
dians will soon die out, and that the whole Indian 
problem will be at last solved by «intermingling. 
Meanwhile we must save the Indians from themselves 
by helping them to get land and education. They 
are fully capable of learning, and two-thirds of them 
who have returned from Hampton to their people 
have not resumed Indian habits; not one educated In- 
dian has become a renegade, and although low, the 
Indians are not degraded. 

Senator DAawEs has recently made a visit of several 
weeks in the Indian Territory, and he perceives that 
the encroachment upon the Indian lands is so resolute 
and threatening that an important epoch in the wel- 
fare of the Indian is at hand. If he is to be saved 
from disinheritance and pauperism, no time must be 
lost. He must be taught civilized ‘habits, industry, 
knowledge of property, and desire for it; then he 
must be placed upon a homestead inalienable for 
twenty-five years, and made amenable to the same 
laws as white men. Both these gentlemen are in 
hearty accord with the Indian Rights Association, of 
which Mr. HERBERT WELSH is secretary, and which 
has auxiliary bodies in various parts of the country. 
Its object is t} arouse and instruct public opinion. It 
has already done much, and asks only the co-opera- 
tion in the very simple form of an organized associa- 
tion in every community of all who wish that justice 
shall be done to the Indian, and that the American 
name shall not be disgraced. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


THE President’s selection of pall-bearers for the funeral 
of General GRANT was most happy, and Mrs. GRANT’s 
suggestion that if any conspicuous Union generals were 
selected, some equally noted Confederate officers should be 
chosen, was strictly in accord with her husband’s feelings, 
and she might well feel that she was doing what he would 
have preferred. The factin itself was most striking. The 
spectacle of distinguished adversaries in a civil war walk- 
ing side by side in honorable remembrance of the victorious 
General is a symbol of reunion whose significance can not 
be surpassed. 

It is not a sentimental effusion like ANDREW JOHNSON’S 
arm-in-arm Convention in Philadelphia. That was a po- 
litieal trick, and implied a feeling which did not exist. 
But GRANT, instinctively magnanimous in the field, and 
without a trace of vindictiveness, clearly comprehended the 
scope of the struggle and the nature of the result, and as 
he had gained the victory without compromise, so he was 
sure faithfully to guard the result. 

The scene in the Virginia Democratic Convention, whjle 
GRANT still lay unburied, was not the least of the extraor- 
dinary events of the time. The Convention, which had as- 
sembled to nominate a Confederate general for Governor, 
which resolved to care for the Confederate soldiers, whose 
speeches professed peculiar loyalty to the State, and which 
warmly denounced Republicans, yet began by a resolution 
of respect and regard for the Union soldier who led the 
armies which made the Confederacy impossible. ‘Those 
who think all this to be merely spectacular, and who be- 
lieve that the men who say and do these things are less 
sincere than their fellow-citizens of the Northern States, are 
strangely mistaken. The only theory upon which such a 
view can be held is that Southern citizens are darkly plot- 
ting vengeance against the Union and the government, not 
to restore slavery, but to gratify malice. Whoever serious- 
ly holds such a view is beyond reason. He is the victim 
of a feeling from which no wise statesmanship could possi- 
bly proceed. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue late Taomas Le Ciear’s portrait of General Grant, which 
has been bought by the members of the Calumet Club in Chicago 
for $8000, was the last important work painted by that artist. 
The General used to come down from his house in Sixty-sixth 
Street and give sittings, and Mr. Le Cigar often spoke with spe- 
cial pride of the results that his brush was obtaining. His studio 
at the time was in the marble building of the savings-bank at 
Broadway and Thirty-second Street. His friends knew that he 
was willing to rest his claims as a painter upon this portrait of 
GRANT. 

—Archdeacon Farrar in Westminster Abbey: “ America has 
had two martyred Presidents, both sons of the people. With those 
Presidents America need not blush to name the leather-seller of 
Galena. Every true man derives a patent of nobleness direct 
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from God. Was not the Lord for thirty years a carpenter in 
Nazareth? Lincoin’s and and Grant’s early conscien- 
tious attention to humble duties fitted them to become kings of 
men. The year 1861 saw the outbreak of the most tetrible of 
modern wars. The hour came, and the man was needed. | Within 
four years GRANT commanded an army vaster than had ever before 
been handled by man. It was not luck, but the result of inflexi- 
ble faithfulness, indomitable resolution, sleepless energy, iron pur- . 
pose, persistent tenacity. He rose by the upward gravitation of 
his natural fitness.” d 

—Lieutenant-General Sueripan is as true a friend of General 
Grant’s as ever lived, but when’ asked by a reporter to say some- 
thing about the General for publication, he replied: ‘ There is too 
much said—too much, too much.” ) 

—The serious illness of Mrs. Heten Hunt Jackson, poet, noyvel- 
ist, and essayistyis reported from San Francisco. Mrs. Jackson, 
better known as “ H. H.,” was appointed Special Indian Commis- 
sioner by President Axtuur, and has long interested herself in the 
best methods for ameliorating the condition of the red man. Her 
information on subjects to which she has given attention is very 
wide and thorough, and, in addition to her other literary accom- 
plishments, she is an able and ready editorial writer. 

—Mr..Co.in Hunter, A.R.A., was in this country last year, and 
painted a number of studies of Niagafa. The largest, a canvas 
twelve feet by six, he completed during the winter, and it occupied 
a conspicuous position in the main gallery at the recent Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Mr. Hunter, who is the first of English ma- 
rine painters, is also well known as an etcher, and has just com- 
pleted a large and important plate of his Niagara picture. The 
view is of the rapids opposite the Sisters islands, and it is a most 
impressive and interesting work. 7 

—A sentence in the sketch of General Grant’s military career 
published in Harprer’s Werkty for August 1 is capable of an in- 
terpretation that does injustice to General Lew Watiacg. The 
sentence occurs in the account of the battle of Shiloh, and reads: 
“L. Wattace’s division, five miles distant, taking a wrong road, 
did not reach the scene till evening.” It is not, we believe, enter- 
ing upon any matter of military controversy, but merely declaring 
what is not now disputed, to say that this sentence would be com- 
plete and accurate if it read that “General WaLtacx’s division; 
taking a wrong road by reason of a mistake in the transmission 
of an order from General Grant's head-quarters, did not reach the 
scene till evening.” | 

—St. James’s Gazette: “ America, so fertile in singers, has pro- — 
duced scarcely any composers; and Mr. S, G. Pratt, of Chicago, is, 
so far as we know, the only American who has brought out a grand 
opera in five acts. Mr. Pratt has taken for his subject the stury 
of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. More beautiful, more perfeet sing- 
ing than that of Miss Gertrupk and Miss Hope GLENN 
(both Americans) in the duet ‘ Peacefully we'll wander’ could uot 
be heard.” 

—King Lovts of Bavaria is still extravagant and in debt. He 
is building six castles simultaneously. He spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in having WaGneR’s operas performed for 
his own ears alone, and when remonstrated with, is in the habit 
of replying that the expense is not so great as that of a wife would 
be. His creditors are clamorous, and he is said to owe the public 
treasury $2,500,000. 

—The two features of the Princess Beatrice s trousseau tliat 
have attracted most attention are the Honiton lace which came 
down to her from her mother’s wedding, and the abundance of 
stout walking shoes and boots. : 

—The Rev. Joserpn T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston, definitively de- 
clines the presidency of Union College. The salary attadhed to 
the position was less than one-half of that received by him as pas- 
tor of the Central Congregational Church, and by remaining where 
he is his intimate relations to Wellesley College are not disturbed. — 
He has a singular power of impressing his personality upon young 
men in educational institutions, and his friends still prediet that 
he will bring up somewhere as a college president. 

—Of the selections made of clergymen invited on behalf of Mrs. 


Grant to attend the funeral of her husband it is noted that they 


were evidently intended to include as many and as diverse religious 
ies as possible. The names fixed upon-were those of Bishop 
Harris, Methodist; Bishop Henry C. Porrsr, Episcopalian; Rev. 
Dr. Fixip, Presbyterian; Rev. Dr. West, Congregational ; Rev. Dr. 
Bripeman, Baptist; Rev. Dr. Tatsor W. CHamagrs, Dutch -Re- 
formed; Rev. Dr. Unitarian; Father McGiynn, Roman 
Catholic; and Rabbi Browns, Hebrew. 

—The vast advantage gained by the introduction of instanta- 
neous photography in representing motion is nowhere more marked 
than in marine subjects. Heretofore the best photographic illus- 
trations of yachting have been made in England, but the summer 
scenes of our own waters have this year received full justice from 
our photographers, In particular, a series of photographs taken 
by Mr. N. L. Sressins, of Boston, illustrating the recent races in 
which the Puritan and the Priscilla have taken part, leaves no- 
thing to be desired. The picture of the Puritan given in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for July 18 was engraved from a photograph by 
Mr. 

—The Springfield Republican having observed that the death of 
Dr. Irnena&vus Prime left Dr. Henry M. Fiecp, of the Zvan- 
gelist, “the veteran religious editor” of the city, the Evangelist ex- 
plains that the seniority belongs to Dr. Epnwarp Prim, of the Od- 
server, who entered the office of that journal in 1253. Dr. Fiecp 
came to New York in 1854. Next in length of service is Dr. 
Brieut, of the Zzaminer, who came to the city in 1855. 

—Mr. H. M. Srantey on the late General Gorpon: “* Not only in 
some public place, as the Embankment near the Egyptian Obelisk, 
or in Trafalgar Square near that other pious soldier Havgtock, 
but within one of the noblest cathedrals of the British Empire, or 
in its glorious Abbey, should some place be found where, inseribed 
on a marble pedestal or tablet, those noble words should be en- 
graved: ‘I have done the best I could for tke honor of our coun- 
try. Good-by.’” 

—Compliments for Mrs. Cusrer’s remarkable book, Boots and 
Saddles, are found where least expected. Even the acrimonious 
Saturday Review confesses itself quite captivated by Mrs. Custer’s 
unaffected style and entire unconsciousness that there is such athing 
as style, by her extraordinary pluck and cheeriness, and by the wild 
adventures of which she tells the story. Mr. Marruxw ARNOLD 
speaks of ‘tonic’ passages in the lliad. If we may borrow the ex- 
pression, we should call Boots and Saddles a ‘tonic’ book.” 

—Mr. Wittiam Page’s friends, Mr. W. J. Linton, the engraver, 
and Mr. E. W. Perry, the painter, are in the habit of viaiting him 
in his retirement on Staten Island every month. During their last 
visit Mr. PaGe reminded them of bis old self by reciting with fine 
effect some original verses. His health, though much improved, 
is, however, still precarious. ae 

—General Grant’s last message to his wife: “ Look after our 
dear children, and direct them in the paths of rectitude. It would 
distress me far more to think that one of them could depart from 
an honorable, upright, and virtuous life than it would to know that 
they were prostrated on a bed of sickness from which they were 
never to rise alive. They have never given us any cause for alarm 
on their account, and I earnestly pray they never will: With these 
few injunctions, and the knowledge I have of your love and affec- 
tion, I bid you a final farewell, until we meet in another and, I \ 
trust, a better world. You will find this on my person after my 
demise.” It is dated Mount McGregor, July 9, 1885, 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY.* 


Br ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
Avrnos or “La Forrumina,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tae harvest was ripe. : 

The brown of the marsh-land was broken and 
varied by the gold of the mellow corn and by 
the green of the potato fields. 

And upon the downs above the levels the yel- 
low stretches of ripened wheat fairly covered the 
land, wherever the hops did not monopolize the 
soil. 

There had not been such a harvest for years. 

The summer had been the hottest summer 
known since even Paul could remember, and the 
ears had swelled kindly with the spring showers, 
and had ripened to perfection with the scorching 
suns. 

The farmers were all in the best of spirits. 

Both the wheat harvest and the hops promised 
excellently, and a good hop year meant a tidy 
fortune to those who had meddled in them. 

Paul had meddled a little in hops. In fact, he 
had done more than meddle a little. 

_ He had put all the little money he had laid by 
into a hop garden with a friend of his. 

He was quite sure of his friend, but sometimes 
he had not been quite sure of the hops, and had 
regretted what he had done. 

He had wanted to make the nest-egg as big as 
he could for the little chap, but he ought not to 
have run any risk with whatever there was of it 
to begin with. He had been uneasy, but now he 
was quite re-assured. 

The luck had been good to him. He had been 
round the property with his partner the evening 
before, and they had been quite content with the 
appearance of things. 

‘The neighbors had envied him his luck when 
he had gone into the inn at night. He did not 
very often go into the inn now. Somehow he did 
not. feel quite so happy there as he used to do. 

He did not know why, but he fancied the 
neighbors did not seem so cordial. He knew no 
reason for any change in them, but he fancied it. 

Perhaps it was on account of Jack Foster—of 
the trouble he had taken to get him that post. 

Neighbors were apt sometimes to be jealous.. 
Foster did not belong to the place, and so far as 
anything was known of him at all, it had not 
been quite to his advantage in past days. 

His grandmother had been neither loved nor 
respected in the village where she had lived, and 
the lad himself had got into too many scrapes to 
be quite a favorite, in spite of his bold, fine spir- 
it. Perhaps they resented Paul's favoritism to- 
ward him. 

He hoped it was not so, for though Paul would 
not be made ashamed or cooled in his allegiance 
toward Jack, still he had many other friends 
whom he did not want to lose. 

Perhaps it was only his fancy. But certain it 
was that the neighbors had whispered together 
once or twice when he had come up, and that the 
night before there had most undeniably fallen a 
silence upon them when he had come into the 
bar at the “ Three Ravens.” 

But perhaps it was only his fancy. He mused 
upon it as he walked through his hops this hot 
August afternoon, and looked up with satisfac- 
tion at the tall poles that scarcely bore the long 
tendrils with their many thick clusters. 

He mused upon it, but not for long, for no 
cloud ever rested darkly upon the horizon of 
Paul’s cheerful, hopeful spirit ; and, after all, he 
was well contented with his life, and probably 
even this little distress was but born in his own 
imagination. He took quite a childish pleasure 
as he walked in gazing at the tender shades of va- 
ried greens and at the graceful turns and stream- 
ers of the plants that were to make his fortune. 

Their grace and their beauty were beautiful to 
him from that point of view, if from no other. 

And perhaps they were more beautiful to him 
even from that other than folk might haye fan- 


cied. 

He walked through them and out into the road 
beyond, lighting his pipe again as he went. 

He was going home to do a bit of gardening 
in his own little garden before tea-time. 

For Phoebe had gone up to the village to the 
shop for household purchases, and she had taken 
little Johnnie with her. As he came across the 
marsh toward the little white homestead he saw 
that there was some one waiting for him in the 
garden. 

It was a woman. Who could it be? Phebe 
had so few visitors. 

As he approached he saw that it was Mrs. 
Mallett. 

She rose from the door-step, where she had 
been sitting, as he came near, and came down to 
the garden gate and opened it. 

What could Widow Mallett want here at this 
time of day ? 

She was none so strong and young that she 
could play pranks with herself like that, walking 
through the heat of an August day. 

Paul was going to upbraid her, but when he 
looked at her worn and anxious face he could not. 

There was evidently something amiss with 
Phaebe’s mother. 

She looked ten years older than she had look- 
ed six months ago, when, first relieved of the cares 
of bringing up her fatherless family, she had 
been able to take a little ease and rest. 

“Why, mother,” said Paul, concernedly,as he 
came up, “what's the matter? You look but 
poorly. You oughtn’t to risk walking in this 
heat, you know. Come in and sit down. I'm 
right sorry you found us all out and the cottage 
locked like this. It seems but a poor welcome 
to give you.” 

Paul took his mother-in-law's arm and led her 
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gently up the little path, and then he opened the 
door of the cottage and took her in, and made 
her comfortable in a chair by the window. 

The poor thing had not spoken a word. When 
Paul had taken hold of her arm he felt that her 
hand trembled like a leaf. 

Paul fetched her a glass of water. 

When she had drank it she looked up at him 
with a feeble smile. 

“Thank you, lad,” she said. “I’m better now. 
I did feel rather badly,to be sure. It ts rare 
and hot.” 

“Yes; what ever made you choose this time o’ 
day to walk in?” 

“I saw Phoebe and the little*l<d go up to the 
village,” she said. 

“Yes; but Phebe is young and strong—hearty 
as ever again now, thank God! And as for the 
child—well, I can’t compare you to him.” 

“No, no,” smiled she, and then looking away 
nervously ; “ but it wasn’t that.” 

“Wasn't that? What then?” asked Paul. 

“Well, I had just a mind to come down and 
have a cup of tea with vou all,” faltered the wo- 
man, folding and unfolding her hands in her Jap. 
“ Phoebe won't be long, I dare say.” 

“Oh no, she won't be long,” said Paul. “But 

you might have come down the hill together in 
the cool. However, now you are here, I'd best 
not chide you for it. It doesn’t sound very wel- 
coming; and you haven’t been down for a long 
time.” 
“No, not for a very long time,” repeated the 
widow, looking around her. “ What a cozy home 
it is, to be sure! Ob, Paul, do you mind the day 
you came to ask my Phoebe to be your wife ?” 

“ Ay, that I do,” afiswered Paul. “Just such 
a hot day as this it had been. 1 do believe that 
was the last hot summer we have had until this 
year. Mind it? Why, I think of it often and 
often. It was a good day for me, though you 
were so hard over it.” 

Paul laughed kindly as he said this, not as 
though he bore any grudge for the hardness. 

“Oh no, not hard, Paul,” murmured the wo- 
man, “only prudent and fearsome, as old folk 
always should be for the young ones; and do as 
they will, they’re never prudent enough. The 
young folk always will buy their own experience.” 

“ Well, of course,” laughed Paul. “It would be 
poor sport if we were always to go by what others 
had feltand wanted. We want to feel and choose 

for ourselves. Even-if we came to grief over it, 
it would still be better. Treading in last year’s 
furrows is good neither for land nor for cattle. 
We all want the soil well turned up, and to make 
out a new line for ourselves.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” sighed Mrs. Mallett. “ And 
when I told you that a young maid of seventeen 
wasn’t old enough to be the mistress of a man’s 
house and the mother of his children, you laughed 
at me, and said I knew nothing about it.” 

“ Well, so I did, and that’s the truth,” said 
Paul, deprecatingly. “ But you must allow,” add- 
ed he, with a little smile, “that I was right not 
to listen to you. What man can boast a better 
mistress to his house or a better mother to his 
child than I can? And J married a young maid 
of seventeen! Ay, she was the prettiest young 
maid that was ever seen, and she is the prettiest, 
sweetest wife and mother now that you could find 
this side of heaven.” 

Paul turned aside and walked to the chimney- 
piece, and reached down another pipe. 

One would have said that there were tears in 
his voice, and that Mrs. Mallett had noticed them. 
For she rose and turned aside to the window, and 
took out her handkerchief and wiped her eyes 
silently. 

Her lips moved. 

“ Nay, I must let it be—I must let it be,” she 
seemed to say. “I can’t hurt him.” 

Paul came to her, blowing away very hard into 
his pipe to clear the passage. 

“Why, mother, you’ve been crying!” exclaim- 
ed he, pointing to the handkerchief in her hand. 
“There’s something troubling you. I saw there 
was the minute you came in. Now what is it? 
You just sit down there and let me hear every 
bit about it. Now I’m not-going to let you off, 
so you just understand. It’s something about 
those children of yours, I'll be bound. I never 
saw such a woman for troubling. I dare say it’s 
nothing so very bad. One of the boys in a 
little er the girl lost her place. Come, 
out wi Why, it won’t look anything at all 
when you've told it.” 

He sat down beside her, and took her hand 
kindly in his, but the.poor woman still wept qui- 
etly, drying away the tears with her hand. 

If Paul had not known her for the sad, broken- 
spirited woman that she was, he would have been 
really alarmed. 

But Mrs. Mallett had always been known to 
cry pretty easily, and her tears counted for less 
than other people's. 

At last, however, she seemed to be able to stem 
their course. 

“I’m sorry to be so silly, Paul,” said she, peni- 
tently. “I’m grown to be a poor useless old 
thing. And indeed vou’re right. There’s no- 
thing to trouble about. The boys are all well, 
and so is Mary. I’ve great cause to be thankful. 
I didn’t come to worry you with anything, only 
just to see you all. 

“Come, I’m glad of that,” cried Paul, slapping 
her heartily on the shoulder. “You would have 
done better to come when Phoebe was at home. 

But never mind. She'll be back in a minute, 
and we shali have tea. I dare say Jack Foster 
will be intoo. He often steps in of a Saturday 
afternoon,-and then we shall be a merry party. 
He’s rare fun, is Jack Foster, and he and the lit- 
tle chap make us all laugh.” , 

Widow Mallett rose and pulled her shawl about 
her nervously, and pressed her lips together as 
though she were taking a new resolution. 

“ Paul,” she said, at last, “I wish you wouldn’t 
let the boy be so much with that friend of yours.” 


“ What, not with Foster!” cried the man, turn- 
ing round with a merry look in his eve. “ Whi, 
he’s the best fellow alive, and dotes on the child. 
They go rare rounds, those two, up hill and over 
dale, and Heaven knows where. And sometimes 
Phoebe goes too.” 

“ Yes, I know she does,” said the mother. 

“Ob, he’s a downright good one,” continued 
Paul. “No man has ever dene a child harm 
that loved children as Jack loves them. And he 
not even got any of his own. Why, are you 
afraid he’ll teach the child to run away to sea as 
he did himself? No,no, mother. He ran away 
because he had a bad home, and smal! blame to 
him. But Johnnie has got a good home, and 
Jack isn’t the one to teach him the reverse. Jack 
is too fond of the child’s father and mother to 
teach him that. He worships our Phoebe, and I 
love him the better for it. No, don’t vou be 
afraid. The laddie will come to no harm through 
him. No one could come to any harm through 
Jack Foster.” 

Widow Mallett was silent for a moment. 
“ Well, I suppose you'll think I’m a very silly 
old woman,” she said again, “ but indeed, Paul, 
I wish you would think of what I’ve said. You 
might be deceived, you know.” 

“ Deceived !—not a bit of it,” cried Paul. 
“Tt’s you who are deceived, you believe me. 
But here comes Phoebe with the child. You 
won't say anything of that kind before her, will 
you? She and Jack had a bit of a quarrel a 


‘while back. They made it up, and they're better 


friends than ever now, and I shouldn’t like her 
to think you had been talking against him.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Mallett, walking toward 
the door. “And I think,if you'll excuse me, I'll 
go home to tea, Paul. I dou’t feel so very well, 
and I had rather get home to tea.” 

“Not stay to tea! Why, what nonsense, mo- 
ther!” exclaimed Paul. “ Here’s Phoebe just in. 
She would never forgive me.” 

And true enough, Phoebe opened the latch of 
the garden gate as he said the words. 

She called to the boy, who lingered behind 
upon the green, before she closed it, and stood 
there a moment leaning against the paling. How 
graceful she looked, her tall slender figure sway- 
ed gently backward, one arm stretched out push- 
ing the gate open, the other holding her basket 
of groceries, with the bonnet that she had taken 
off swinging from its handle! Her ruddy brown 
hair had escaped from the constraint of plaits in 
the breeze which had ruffled it as she walked, 
and strayed in little soft curls on her neck, leav- 
ing the full shape of her head unconcealed. 

Paul looked at her through the window with a 
smile of contentment. The child came at last to 
her call, and ran into the house, while she follow- 
ed slowly up the little path. She paused a mo- 
ment in the doorway, looking at the unexpected 
visitor. 

“Why, mother!” said she at last. “ What 
ever brought you down this hot afternoon? Is 
there anything amiss ?” 

Pheebe spoke in her usual gentle, low tones, 
but a quick ear might perhaps have detected a 
certain undefinable coldness in the aecent which 
was not usual. The mother seemed to detect it. 
She answered nothing, but she looked up at her 
daughter in a curious way, half suspicious, half 
distressed, half supplicating. Phoebe looked 
away. But the mother continued to look at her 
child. Was she thinking that there was a change 
in the beautiful face? It was just as beautiful 
—nay, more beautiful than it had been on that 
day six years ago to which Paul and she had re- 
ferred a few minutes ago. 

A tender color, bred of the exercise that she 
had been taking, flushed her pale, clear brown 
cheek ; her red lips were a little parted with the 
quick breathing of a slight fatigue, and showed 
the white teeth within; her splendid great eyes 
were deep and lustrous with light. 

She was far more beautiful than she had been 
that dav, and Paul had every reason to look at 
her with pride and jov. 

She was more beautiful, and yet the mother 
was right in feeling, as she seemed to feel, that 
she was different. There was a strange weari- 
ness upon her that was surely not bred only of 
this hot summer’s day. One might almost have 
added that there was an undefined sadness too, 
which had never been there of old. Perhaps it 
might have been partly that very inexplicable 
thing that had brought more feeling and tender- 
ness into the proud face than used always to be 
there; but though the beauty was the greater, 
those who noticed the change, and who loved the 
girl, could not but have been sorry to see it, as 
Mrs. Mallett must have been sorry now. 

Even Paul, who from living always with her 
might not have been expected to see any differ- 
ence, seemed to notice something to-day. 

“ You're tired, sweetheart,” he said. “It’s too 
hot for you, walking with that big basket. Come 
and sit down.” 

And he took the burden from her arm and put 
it on the table, while he drew her gently toward 
a chair. 

“Why, dear, no, I'm not tired,” she said, with 
a little laugh. “I’m going to get the tea. Mo- 
ther must be wanting a cup, I’m sure; and as for 
Johnnie, he has done nothing but tease for a 
drink all the way home,” 

She got up\and put the kettle on as she spoke, 
and then went into the larder and fetched a cup 
of milk, which she gave to the child, who had run 
to his grandmother, and was nestling under her 
arm. 

“ Your mother swears she can’t stay and have 

a cup of tea with us,” said Paul. “ But of course 

that’s perfectly ridiculous. Folk would think we'd 
a rumpus.” 

“I don’t feel just very well, Paul ; that’s why,” 
repeated Widow Mallett, in the same feeble voice. 

“All the more reason you should get something 
to set you up before you climb that hill again,” 
insisted her son-in-law. 
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“Why, granny, I’ve got to show you the ship 
Jack Foster made me,” cried the boy. “It is , 
beauty. You will like it.” 

“Pll come another day and see the ship, John. 
nie,” said the old woman, patting his head. 

“No, no, no; you must come to-day—directly,” 
insisted the child, dragging her by the arm. — 

“Come, Johnnie, don’t tease your granny,” saic/ 
Pheebe, quietly. “She'll go after she has had her 
tea. Of course we’re not going to let her go with. 
out that.” 

Phebe spread the cloth and got the things, and 
began cutting the bread and butter, and Widow 
Mallett sat down with a little sigh, as though cir- 
cumstances were too much for her. 

“She’s the one to make everybody do what 
she wants, isn’t she, mother ?” laughed Paul, tak- 
ing his place at the table and drawing the child 
to his side. “ You'll feel better after you’ve had 
a cup. There's something fretting her, Phebe, 
and she won’t tell what it is.” 

Phoebe did not answer. She was brewing the 
tea. 

But Widow Mallett said, quickly: “No, no, 
Paul. I told you it was nothing. Let it be, lad; 
let it be.” 

Paul was nothing loath. “ All right, mother; 
all right,” he said. “I’m sure J don’t mind, if 
it’s all the same to you. Isn’t Jack coming in, 
wife ?” he added, quickly turning to Pheebe. 

“No,” answered she, without looking up. 
“Not that I know of. Why should he be?” 

“Oh, no reason. Only he often does, and wel- 
come.” 

“ Jack Foster is off to Framp,” put in Johnnie. 
“We met him on the hill, and he—” 

“Oh, is he ?” said the father. “ Poor lad, he’ll 
have a hot walk.” 

Phoebe said nothing. Neither did her mother, 
and presently the latter rose to go. Phebe did 
not press her to stay now. She had had her tea; 
the evening was beginning to get cool. There 
was nothing strange in her going now. 

“ Good-by, mother,” said she, offering her cheek 
for a kiss. 

“ Good-by, Phoebe,” answered the old woman. 
“T’m glad to see your house looking so nice and 
neat and in order. I hope you'll always keep it 


“No fear of my Phoebe not doing everything 
she ought to do,” chimed in her husband, gayly. 
“She’s the best wife in the land.” 

He kissed her as he said it, and they all went 
together into the garden to see Johnnie’s ship, 
and to speed grandmother on her way. She took 
Johnnie with her when she went, promising to 
send him back again when she got to the foot of 
the hill, and the husband and wife stood together 
in the porch watching the old woman lead the 
child away. 

“JT can’t think what was wrong with your mo- 
ther,” said Paul, reflectively. “She was quite 
bowled over when she first came in, poor old lady. 
But the child will set her straight. Children are 
alwavs wonderful at that. You haven't the face 
to be dismal when thevy’re by, knowing naught 
about frets and worries. _Ah, we'll have to be 
thinking what to do with that lad of ours pre- 
sently, wife. He’s getting a big boy. We must 
put him to some kind of school soon.” 

“ There’s no schooling worth having here,” she 
said. 

“Oh, well, that’s a bit éoo hard,” smiled Paul. 
“The village class will do to teach him his let- 
ters and such like, and then I suppose if we can 
scrape together enough, as I hope to do if the 
hops turn out well, we must make up our minds 
to send him to a boarding-school in town.” 

“ He sha’n’t ever go away from me,” said Pheebe, 
almost fiercely. ‘“ Not, at least, till he’s forced to 
go to earn his living.” 

“ Poor little mother !’’ said Paul, putting his 
arm round her waist and drawing her to him. 
“I know it will be hatd for you, and he our only 
one, but you'll make up your mind to what's 
right and best for the lad, I know. You always 
end by doing what's right.” 

“Ah! L sha’n’t end by doing that, Paul. I 
couldn’t bear it,” said Phebe. “ But vou must 
get promotion I'm sure you deserve it. We 
must go and live in town, and then we can put 
the lad to day school, and still have him with us.” 

“Get promotion!’ exclaimed Paul. “ Why, 
you’re dreaming, old girl. What could I hope 
for better than this? I was in luck’s way when 
I got it. I could never get anything but an un- 
derling’s place in a larger station.” 

“Well, then, an underling’s place,” said Phebe, 
almost impatiently. 

Paul looked at her. “ You’re joking,” he said. 
“T couldn't put up with an undert. »g’s place after 
I’ve been my own master. And | Jon’t believe 
I should ever care to leave Rockhead, either. 
However, there’s plenty of time before the lad’s 
ready for boarding-school yet, so we needn’t de- 
cide.” 

“No, there’s not plenty of time,” answered 
Pheebe, still in @ restless, eager voice. “If we 
want to do the best for him—as we should do, 


_and he our only one—we ought to put him to a 


good school from the verv beginning, and we can’t 
put him to a good school if we live at Rockhead. 
Oh, Paul,” continued she, in an imploring tone, 
drawing herself away from bis embrace and clasp- 
ing her hands, “do think of what I say, dear. 
Let’s go away from Rockhead.” 

Paul’s face was a study. He looked at his 
wife in the blankest astonishment, and for a mo- 
ment could not even speak. 

“ Why, Phoebe, child,” he stammered at last, 
“vou can’t really mean to say that you want to 
leave the old place ?—that you're tired of it?” 

“ Yes, Paul—yes, that’s it,” repeated she, sa¢- 
ly, clasping her hands together tighter than ever, 
and looking away from him over the marsh. | 
couldn’t tell you, but you've guessed it, I’m tired 
of the lonely life here. I want to go to the 
town, where I shall have more company. Ah! 
do try and do it to please me. You've always 
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done everything to please me; do this one more 
thing.” ~ Her eyes were dry, but there was a sob 
in her voice. “I should like to live in the town 
—any town,” she continued—*“and get work to 
do. Washing and ironing—I can do that well: 
you know you always say your Sunday shirts are 
just beautiful, I can’t get it to do here; nobody 
wants any work done. And I should like to have 
lots of work—to work all day long, and never to 
rest for a minute.” 

Paul was silent a moment, pondering. 

“I know you always were fond of work, ever 
since I found you spudding thistles upon the 
marsh when you were a lass,” he said, reflectively. 

“Ah! I wish I were a girl spudding thistles 
upon the marsh again !” murmured she, with some- 
thing almost like a moan. 

“No, no, you don’t,” said he, soothingly. “It’s 
just a bit of a whim. You've no call to work 
like that now, you know. And I wouldn't let 
you. What would folk say ?—Paul Crew’s wife 
slaving away to earn a few shillings !” 

“ Oh, I shouldn’t care what people said,” cried 
she, half lantly. 

Yes, tes I should, you see, old girl. No, 
you want a bit of a change, that’s what it is. 
I'll tell you what,” continued Paul, confidentially, 
“I’ve got a plan. We'll leave the little chap 
with his granny, and go up to London and have 
a little spree.” 

Phebe smiled, and Paul smiled too to see her 
smile. 

“ Yes,” he went on, in a happy voice, “that’s 
what we'll do. And we’ll take Jack with us, and 
have a regular jolly time of it, all three together. 
And when you come back again, we shall soon 
see if there'll be any more of this talk about go- 
ing away from Rockhead for good. Why, it’s 
nothing but a little fit of the ‘ blues.” Everybody 
must have the‘ blues’ sometimes. I ought to have 
thought of it before. I’m such a steady old fel- 
low, I never think that a young woman might 
want to amuse herself. But I ought to.” 

Phoebe gave a little short laugh, balf impa- 
tient, half hopeless. “Oh no, it isn’t that,” she 
said. “I don’t want to amuse myself.” And 
she turned and went into the house. 

When Paul followed her, five minutes after- 
ward, with the little fellow, whom he had gone 
out to fetch in from the green, he found her 
crouched on the floor by the empty hearth, with 
her face buried in her hands upon the chair be- 
side it, sobbing her heart out in deep, long, low 
sobs. 


[TO BK CONTINUED.) 


THE NAME UPON THE WINDOW- 
PANE. 


In the old Scottish inn’ we met, 

A motley group from every land, 
Scholar and artist, peer and priest, 

And many a traveller brown and tanned, 
All pilgrims waiting for an hour, 

Chatting in idle courtesy, 
And amid the drifting talk 

A little message came to me. 


It happened thus: a restless boy 
Unto the dripping window went, 
Whose glass, scarred with a thousand names, 
His mind to the same fancy bent. 
He sought and found a vacant spot, 
And took the diamond from his hand, 
But ere a letter had been formed 
A voice accustomed to command 


Cried, “ Philip, stop: before you write, 
Consider well what you’re about.” 
“Father, why should I hesitate ?” 
“ Because you can not rub it out.” 
The words fell on my idle ear, 
I said them o’er and o’er again, 
And asked myself, Oh, who would! choose 
All they have written to remain ? 


Unto a loving mother oft 

We all have sent, without a doubt, 
Full many a hard and careless word 

That now we never can rub out; 
For cruel words cut deeper far 

Than diamond on the window-pane, 
And oft recalled in after-years 

They wound her o’er and o’er again. 


So in our daily work and life 
We write and do and say the thing 
We never can undo nor stay 
With any future sorrowing. 
We carié ourselves on beating hearts. 
Ah, then, how wise to pause and doubt, 
To blend with love and thought our words, 
we can not rub them out! 


ROUND SPAIN,” 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
Author of Spanish Vistas. 


Mr. F. H. Deverext, of England, is one of the 
most recent tourists in Spain, who has published 
an account of his observations. There can be no 
doubt that that country is becoming more and 
more a favorite goal of sight-seers. Mr. Dever- 
ell himself has visited it more than once, but his 
All Round Spain gives the record only of his 
last trip, in 1883, which embraced a very wide 
circuit, taking him to some of the less well known 


seen like Astorga, Pamplona, and the little” 


yrenean republic of Andorra, besides the more 
usual stopping-points. 
_ It will be a surprise to some persons who have 
journeyed in the Peninsula to find that in this 
writer's experience the people proved “ reliable,” 
and that he thinks “honesty and cleanliness 
and even industry are as much characteristics of 
the Spaniards as courtesy.” Some of his own 
testimony opposes this conclusion, so far as hon- 
esty is concerned. Industrious the Spanish pea- 


Sants certainly are ; but if they were not, they would 
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soon cease to exist; and even as it is, starvation 
frequently has to be warded off in some of the 
provinces by government appropriations. Then 
one may be sure of finding clean beds almost ev- 
erywhere, it is true; but it must have required 
more than the usual allowance of amiability in 
an Engtishman to go through the land and re- 
main silent in his narrative about the appalling 
uncleanliness which exists, in spite of all certifi- 
cates to the contrary. It fs worth while for 
those who think of quitting the beaten track to 
notice that Mr. Deverell says the roads, though 
scanty, are scientifically built, and better than 
English roads. Accommodations, too, even in re- 
mote villages, were generally better than he ex- 
pected, though he sometimes had to content him- 
self with bread and onions, and was once obliged 
tw go without food or sleep for thirty hours when 
riding by diligence from Seville to Zafra. 

The fertility of the valley, or garden (huerta), 
of Valencia is described as marvellous. “ Green 
crops” are cut five or six times a year; mul- 
berry leaves are gathered three times ; fig-trees 
bear twice; orange-trees are loaded with ripe 
fruit, green fruit, and the blossoms of a third, 
bearing all at once, and a single acre of them 
sometimes earns $3000 a year. Wheat sown in 
December and reaped in June is followed by 
corn or beans on the same ground during July 
and August, and by potatoes, which occupy Oc- 
tober and November, so that another crop of 
wheat may be sown again in December. These 
results are largely due to a thorough system of 
irrigation, carrying water to every square rod of 
land and every tree by an endless maze of small 
canals. It seems as if American farmers might 
learn from this source a lesson in remedies for 
the droughts to which their plantings are exposed 
in our hot summers. The importance of irrigation 
interests around Valencia has led to an institu- 
tion, called the “ Tribunal of the Waters,” for set- 
tling disputes among proprietors as to the quan- 
tity of water to be taken by each from the com- 
mon supply. The six judges of this court are 
elected by popular vote of the farmers—a pure 
democracy, based not on sentiment or passion, 
but on community of interest. The sessions are 
held in the porch or gateway of the cathedral (a 
remnant of the old Eastern custom implied in the 
Bible injunction, “ Judges. . . .shalt thou make in 
all thy gates.” “ There were five cases tried in 
my presence... .The session closed at five minutes 
to twelve; it had thus occupied twenty-five min- 
utes. Here, then, surely no one could complain 
of the law’s delay. ...How different this from 
our elaborate, cumbrous, costly, and uncertain le- 
gal system, which has grown up with our ‘ civili- 
zation!’ Here is a system beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and single-mindedness, directed by practi- 
cal wisdom, which all concerned understand, and 
which they all have an interest in maintaining in 
purity—a system in which justice is inexpensive, 
quick, certain, mild, and effective.” 

In the village of Burgasot are curiosities of 
another kind, viz., subterranean hill-side dwell- 
ings, with back yards, ventilated by an opening 
in the ground, and each provided with its own 
fig-tree at the front entrance on the road. Here, 
too, is a series of mazmorras, or Moorish under- 
ground granaries, twenty-five or thirty feet deep, 
like vast jars, and lined with hewn stone. They 
are hermetically closed with stone and plaster, 
and are now used for storing seed corn, which is 
supposed to retain more of its vitality by being 
thus protected from the influence of atmosphere 
and moisture—another hint for our farmers. 
These -granaries and the corn are owned by the 
municipality. At seed-time the farmers come 
and apply for as much corn as they need, which 
is handed to them without cost. After harvest 
they bring back to the store-house the same quan- 
tity given them, with an addition of six per cent., 
which percentage goes for the general good and 
the paying of expenses. At Elche, in Murcia, are 
the famous groves containing many thousands 


‘of date- palms, which rise to the height of sixty 


or a hundred feet. ‘The houses are Moorish in 
style, low, and close on the exterior, with flat 
roofs surrounded with battlements; small square 
towers rising above, with outside steps leading 
from the roof to the top of the tower, add to the 
Orientalism of the scene, which is still further 
increased by people on the house-tops looking 
over the battlements... .Little domes here and 
there give a mosque-like appearance to the build- 
ings, and over one large old prison-like house 
even the crescent rises.” The inhabitants live 
chiefly by the fruit of their palms and the toil 
of their hands. The dates are exported. Eight 
thousand of the trees have their.tufted tops tight- 
ly bound up to make the leaves turn white (a 
sort of vegetable veal, one might say), and these 
leaves are sold all over Spain, and even in other 
countries, for use on Palm-Sunday. The great 
extent of this orchard forest, this “‘ waving Pal- 
myra,” may be due in part to the Moors, who, it 
seems, discovered the sex of plants centuries ago, 
and used to fertilize the female palms by carry- 
ing pollen to them from the male trees. 

In one place, Valez Rubio, our traveller saw 
half a dozen rough laboring-men at the posada, 
or inn, each armed with a spoon, and eating in 
common from a large bowl “containing some 
kind of mess. They all ate slowly and with no- 
ticeable regularity, without any scramble, or any 
attempt on the part of one to get a larger share 
than the others; they seemed like men trained 
to eat together; there was something almost pa- 
thetically pleasing in seeing those rough sons of 
toil thus sharing their frugal meal under a strict 
and self-accepted discipline....I have never in 
my life seen a dinner at which there appeared to 
me to be shown so much of the highest and the 
most unselfish feelings of the true gentleman as 
at this table....These men finished up their 
meal with a few green pods ofa kind of bean. I 


expect it was the first meal they had had that 


day. In England an agricultural laborer would 
have had at least threc meals by that time.” 


Spain is a mixture of abundance and desola- 
tion. The provinces of Navarre and Huesca 
comprise some of these waste tracts, which are 
the result of improvidently cutting off the timber. 
Perhaps they will some time be paralleled int 
New York State, if the destruction of the Adi- 
rondack forests continues. There are other de- 
serted regions in Estremadura, formerly in a high 
state of cultivation, but ruined for agriculture by 
a tyrannical monopoly of rich sheep-owners, con- 
tinued from the middle of the fourteenth century 
down to 1835, which obtained the right to pas- 
ture flocks in all vineyards and orchards, to* for- 
bid inclosures or sales of real estate, and’ virtual- 
ly to vonfiscate the land. The land became wild, 
and then began to breed locusts, which ravaged 
all the surrounding country. It sounds odd, but 
on various occasious thousands of soldiers have 
been ordered out to assist in checking these in- 
vasions of the locust armies. 

It is round about Astorga, in Leon, that the Mar- 
agatos dwell—a peculiar, isolated tribe, possibly 
derived from some band of Berbers who lingered 
here when the Moors were forced back by the 
Christians. They are said never to marry out of 
their own tribe, and retain peculiar religious cere- 
monies and vtler customs. The women do the 
work in the fields as well as at home, and the 
men act as muleteers (arrieros) or common car- 
riers. Mr. Deverell saw a yellow-skirted woman 
at the plough with two oxen, while a man follow- 
edher. In the Asturias, barefooted women were 
seen engaged in road-making. A singular reli- 
gious observance is described as occurring in a 
church at Pamplona; nothing less than a sur- 
vival of the old heathen custoin of offering bread 
to the manes of the dead. In the nave before 
the high altar three loaves were placed on a ta- 
ble while the mass progressed, and later the 
worshippers, sitting on the floor, had in front of 
them each a basket containing a small loaf or 
two, and three candles. The persistence of this 
pagan procedure, probably incorporated with the 
service in the early days of the Church here, is a 
striking example of the conservatism and the un- 
reasoning acceptance of tradition which continue 
to characterize a large portion of the Spanish 
people. 

lu Navarre, says Mr. Deverell, “ entire villages 
have scarcely a pane of glass, but stone escutch- 
eons above the door are quite common... .It 
reminds one of the boy ‘with a patch on both 
knees and gloves on.’” He slept in a roe with 
unglazed window spaces, and was comfortable, 
but naively concludes that to live there “ must 
be entirely inimical to reading, study, and artist- 
ic pursuits.” The pun in the following remark 
is apparently unconscious; “ I should think there 
will some day be a good opening in Spain for 
trade in glass.” The “ opening,” however, is al- 
ready provided. 

But the most remarkable spot touched upon 
in this tour was Andorra—a republic with no 
written laws, taxes, public debt, or standing army. 
Six hundred armed men, one-tenth of the popu- 
lation, form the fighting force, but they have nei- 
ther uniforms, flags; nor drums. The national 
territory is twenty-eight miles long and twenty 
wide, consists of six communes, and is governed 
by an elective Council-General of tweuty-four, 
holding office for four years, which chooses its 
President. The country does not cuntain a steam- 
engine, a railroad, or even a carriage-road. The 
people “are quiet and unaggressiye, simple, and 
somewhat primitive, it is true, living very much 
as their fathers did a thousand years ago; but 
they are by no means uncivilized. The love of 
independence burns in them.”’ Education, never- 
theless, is in a backward state. 

The people live by lumbering, smelting iron, 
and rude cloth and linen weaving. High up 
above the rest of the world, and hemmed in by 
mountains, with only three habitable valleys, they 
owe their political independence largely to the 
fact that they are under the dual protectorate of 
France and the Spanish Prince-Bishop of Urgel, 
each of these powers restraining the other. There 
is-little crime, and when any one is condemned 
by the Andorran judges, he is sent to France fer 
imprisonment. The “ tree of liberty,” planted at 
the entrance of villages, takes the place of a na- 
tional standard. The hall of the parliament- 
house is adorned with a painting of Christ, two 
maps of Andorra, and the President’s cap and 
gown; and the room containing the national ar- 
chives has six locks on its door, each commune 
keeping the key of one of them. ‘Spain is per- 
meated with republican ideas. It is not impos- 
sible that the germ which Andorra has kept alive 
on her northern border for a thousand years may 
in the next century blossom all through her gar- 
dens and deserts. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A man in Florida has discovered that oil thrown 
into ponds and stagnant pools of water prevents 
mosquitoes from breeding, and people are pour- 
ing oil upon the waters all about the State. Will 
somebody please oil New Jersey? 


Why shouldn’t the rubber-clad be the war 
ships of the future? It is said that the English 
are about to coat H. M.S. Resistance with India 
rubber, and then to fire shot and shell at her by 
way of experiment. Of course plenty will be 
found to laugh at such a scheme. Somebody 
will advise her Majesty’s government to build a 
war vessel with holes in it, so that the shot of an 
enemy will have opportunity to pass through 
harmlessly, and other humorists will declare that 
a rubber-clad ship will be just the thing b 
out a hostile fleet. Not the less the project of 
the rubber promises very well. General Jack- 
son’s elastic cotton bales at New Orleans did bet- 
ter for the troops behind then, it is said, than 
stone fortifications would have done, and history 
is full of similar experiences. The theory is that 


rubber would resist-cannon-balls better than iron, 
by not being too sudden with them. It pas not 
yet been advanced that the elastic shield would 
cause the enemy’s iron hail to rebound wit such 
impetnosity that it would act with the force of 
an Original discharge upon the defenses of those 
who sent it. 


It is said that complaint is made by the wait- 
ers at sea-side hoteis that fees this year will 
amount to less by ten per cent. than the fees that 
they have been receiving in years past. This is 
curious, if true. The ten per cent. of decrease 
represents, it is true, a vast and dazzling sum of 
money, of which nobofy, uniess a plumber, would 
speak lightly; but in view of the fact tbat his 


-hold is still fast upon the other ninety per cent., 


it seems as though the waiter ought to be able 
to bear up until times get better and the old 
are re-established. 


According to a current story, as Count Moltke 
came out of the Reichstag recently he was un- 
able to find his carriage, and hailed a cab, in 
which he was driven for a short distanee. On 
alighting he opened his purse to pay the driver, 
when the latter made off without accepting any- 
thing, remarking, “1 fully appreciate the iionor, 
Herr Field- Marshal.” A curious point about 
this is the extremely courtly phrase of the cab- 
man. A cabby in this..city would have said, 
“No yer don’t, cap,” or employed some: similar 
homely and rugged form of speech. It must be 
beautiful to hear from a cab box such language 
as was addressed to Count Moltke. 


A traveller’s description of Alaska in summer 
tells of “a sort of fuiry-land with bright green 
slopes and dark timber belts fringing deep: blue 
waters, an endless variety of bright-hued fuwers, 
the hum of insects, and the melodious song of 
birds,” but says that it is too hot there for one 
to be quite comfortable. Lieutenant Schwatka 
was impressed by one variety of Alaska insects 
—mosquiwes. He reports that bears in Alaska 
have been biinded and brought to their death by 
mosquitoes’ stings. 


Mormons are holding meetings every Sunday 
and attempting ww make couverts in Berlin. “lt 
will be the material prosperity of the Latter-day 
Saints about Salt Luke City,” says the Londou 
Standard, “and not the Book of Mormon, which 
will win the sect converts, if they obtain any at 
all, in a poor, expensive, aud unbelieving vity like 
Berlin.” 


A young man recently entered a shop m which 
he was employed in Kegent Street, London, at- 
tended by a large swarm of bees, which had set- 
tled on him in the street, and which covered him 
from the top of his head to his waist. The com- 
bination of the youth aud the bees “ caused much 
excitement to a number of ladies and gentlemen 
in the shop,” says the report in a London news- 
paper, and the voung man walked out-doors again 
abd into Uxford Street, where lie strolled up uud 
down for a time in the hope that the bees would 
fly away; but they did not, and they only took to 
fight when, with assistance, he removed his coat 
and hat. The bees treated him with cotmpara- 
tive forbearance, stinging him qgnly.a few times 
on the head and neck. ‘ This is almost the only 
time,” gravely concludes the report already quoted, 
“that such a remarkable occurrence ims beeu 
witnessed in the very heart of Loudon.” 


Somebody wants to know why all the geogra- 
phies contain the statemeut that “the earth is a 
sphere slightly flattened at the poles.” He says 
that nobody knows from actual observation what 
the condition of the earth at the poles really is. 
He considers the statement that “the e#irth is a 
sphere slightly flattened,” ete., a remnant of the 


~ sume bigoted ignorance which befure the time of 


Columbus had it that the entire earth was flat. 
Those who have tried to get to the poles, he says 
(and he means thereby a pleasantry which we do 
not think altogether worthy of one who has so 
strong an argument), have certainly fouhd the 
way somewhat of an up grade. 


Two revolvers, containing seven chambers each, 
were emptied of full loads the other day in a 
Chicago street. One was managed by a police- 
man, and the other by a Kansas vow-boy. They 
were firing at each other with intent to kill. 
Neither was successful, It is said that the police- 
man was grazed, though he himgelf doés not be- 
lieve it; but the cow-boy cortalite was not hit at _ 
all. A group of spectators very closely surround- 
ed the volleyiug pair, so that no one was injuted, 
although a man employed in repairing a tin roof 
in the neighborhood had a narrow escape from 
the terrible leaden hail. 


If anybody who lives in the country believes 
the newspaper paragraphs which say that’ évery- 
body is out of town, let him come to the city, and 
arrange it so as to be asleep in a front room at 
the hour when the milk carts start out. Ina 
little while he will be quite satisfied that the 
whole world is in om and prancing by his win- 
dow on tin aorses with loose joints. After that, 
perhaps, his ear will be caught by the diapason 
of the beer trucks, and still later the licensed 
venders will minister to him in their amply vocal 
way. Maybe he will think there is a good deal 
of noise here for a deserted town. Maybe he 
will think the paragraphers erred. More likely 
he will be in such a muddle that he will find 
himself incapable of thinking at all. Probably 
he will not be displeased. Impressions: which 
are beaten in are pleasant occasionally for the 
very reason that they are receivable without the 
necessity of any irksome process of thought. It 
is those who get them every morning during an 
extended and oppressive summer that dbject to 
them. They grow to be wearing after a while. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 


Ix 1878 the writer was invited by a friend at 
Saratoga to take a Sabbath ride to a recently dis- 
covered mountain about twelve miles distant, 
where an old man named McGrecor had, by the 
aid of his sons, cut roads to the summit, cleared 
off a portion of the woods, and established a small 
hotel. Two or three hours’ driving brought us 
to the foot of the mountain, and when we ascend- 
ed it there lay unfolded before us the Hadson 
River from Glens Falls, where Fxentwork Cooper 
had rioted in description, to the spires of Schuy- 


- Jerville, where Burcoyne gave up his sword. The 


delight with which we viewed this unexpected 
prospect was clouded by no foreboding that, on 
the spot where we stood gazing, our Joshua was 
to die. In the hurrying vears, with their social 
improvements, Mount McGregor became the prize 
of capitalists, and a large hotel replaced McGrxe- 
or’s little inn, and one of these promoters, Mr. 
Josern Drexel, a retired banker, built himself a 
summer home close to the hotel. There the sick 
General Grant was taken for purer air at the 
brink of the summer season, and looking out upon 
the winding Hudson and the hills toward Ver- 
mont where Stark destroved the Hessians, Grant, 
as an author and the writer of his own memoirs, 
closed his eventful life. He died, like General 
Wasninxeron, in the act of putting his papers in 
order for the use of history. 

The father-in-law of the late General Ler, 
Grant's most famous antagonist, related that 
Wasuineron incurred his last illness by follow- 
ing the blended occupations of surveyor and au- 
tobiographer. He spent the day surveying in 
front of the Mount Vernon mansion for some im- 
provements he had meditated, and becoming 
dampened with a passing shower, he omitted to 
change his clothes, and went into his library with 
Tontas Lear, his secretary, and there sat up until 
nearly eleven o'clock finishing his official history, 
as Mr. Sparks afgerward printed it. His chatter- 
ing teeth admontshed him that he had been im- 
prudent, and when he went upstairs to his wife's 
room, and began to cover up the fire to keep it in 
all night, and &he said, * Do come to bed, and let 
the fire be,” “ [never put off till to-morrow what I 
sh6uld do to-night,” said Wasmineron and the next 
night the fire of his own jife was extinguished. Gen- 
eral Grant, in like manner, undertook to procure 
some money for his family by inditing his mili- 
tary history,and when it was ended, he expressed, 
m his sweet and undemonstrative way, his grati- 
tude to God, and his life went out at eight minutes 
after eight o'clock, Thursday morning, July 23, 

liow versatile is death in his treatment of char- 
acter! no novelist can draw his plots so well. The 
studious GAanrIKLD in an instant of perfect health 
felt the bullet enter his vitals where only friends 
seemed to surround him ; and the lion-like Grant, 
who was never dazed by storms of bullets, met 
his end in the peaceful family shrine. Both these 
men died at summer resorts, showing how a few 
vears have made our Once scattered nation gre- 
garious; and Garririp looked upon the ocean 
through his months of pain, and Grant, sitting 
mm his easv-chair, looked out pon the battle-fields 
of the Revolution as they spread miles before him 
in the summer mist, and both, with luxury and 
attention unremitting at their sides, were helpless 
in the grasp of fate. 

Thus the great work of History, the limner, 
goes on, as in the hot July and August days 
when Grant was lifting from obscurity some lit- 
tle creek, or bluff, or meeting-house, and knight- 
ing it a battle-field. Little Appomattox Court- 
House, with its thirteen roofs, he gave in one 
morning more celebrity than Joun Ranpoiru had 
done with all his speeches and anecdotes, who 
was reared upon that river’s banks. 

Mount McGregor puts the historical glow upon 


_ one flank of Saratoga Springs, as the death of 


Secretary Marcy also, near by, drew the attention 
of the latter's generation to this region. 

It is velated in the local traditions that the first 
white man whom the Indians ever permitted to 
visit and use the waters of Saratoga was Sir 
Wittiam Jonnsox, the commander of all his Ma- 
jesty’s military business in North America. He 
expiring at the brink of the Revolution, the close 
of that contest saw at the same fountains Gen- 
eral Wasninetron, brought also through the 
woods by General ScHUYLER to taste of the mar- 
vellous mineral springs. Last, to the vicinity of 
Saratoga came Grant, thus completing the mili- 
tary cirele from the earliest davs of our coloniza- 
tion to the. raising of our country to its highest 
place in the rank of nations. 

By another dramatic surprise of the same Muse 
of History, the body of General Grant was destined 
to lie near the outlet of the great river upon 
whose sources he died. 

As the little engine which stood waiting day 
and night to be of use to the expiring soldier's 
family blended its panting with his last mortal 
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respiration, so his tomb is to stand where Frt- 
Ton’s little steamboat, the pioneer of pneumatic 
transportation, breathed its infant throbs. Gen- 
eral Grant's remaips, also, lie within sight of the 
villa of Atexanper Hamitton, and of the spot 
where that statesman kept a mistaken tryst with 
death. New York, by the inspiration of the Union 
which Grant restored, has become one of the 
famed cities of the world, its human life almost 
rivalling in majesty the renowned sceneries 
amidst which it was planted. As the General as- 
cended into a mountain to die, so he returned to 
an island to find a grave, and that was bestowed 
upon him by the ardent hospitality of a city 
which, perhaps above all others in this land, has 
learned to know no North, no South, no East, no 
West, but where exists a mingling of races and 
interests not matched since Rome was in her 
zenith. 

The government of the United States, like the 
city of New York, in the hands of a political op- 
position, lost not a moment in recognizing the 
transcendent services of our General and ex-Chief 
Magistrate, who happily breathed his last in the 
full consciousness of the gratitude of republics, 
his old rank, which had been created to put him 
by Wasuineton’s side, having been restored to 
him by unanimous act of Congress in its closing 
hours of last March. 

The recognition of the utility of General Grant 
upon this world came instantly from everywhere 
upon the electrical instrumentalities which have 
so expanded in his time. The granddaughter of 
Grorcx III. was among the first to put a tribute 
upon his bier, and the kings of the earth are 
still sending their regrets as the news of his 
death is exchanged with the nations. His mili- 
tarv opponents, even those who may have felt 
humiliated by his sword, were moved by the af- 
fectionate nature of the man to visit him in life 
or death. One of the few waves of noble impulse 
which roll around the globe, and seem to draw 
the stars, from heaven nearer, sprang onward at 
the death of Grant. 

The last illness of General Grant, extending 
through all the spring and summer, was marked 
by that fortitude with which he went forward 
from gloom to endeavor in the time of war. He 
walked at Mount McGregor when he should have 
been carried, and was carried when others would 
have lain supinely down. An interest in nature 
and a zest for life buoved him up until, at last, 
he felt that his afflictions were greater than he 
could bear, and he humbly requested, after he 
was unable to speak, and could only write upon 
his tablets, that it might be permitted him to tar- 
rv no further in this world. He made his last 
dispositions with the thoroughness of one who is 
going upon an eternal journey; and then, as it 
was said that General WasHineton composed his 
own limbs in the article of death with a sense of 
the dignitv expected of him, General Grant, with- 
out repining or murmuring, awaited the exhaus- 
tion of nature. In the pleasant morning-time, 
while the birds were singing and the waters shin- 
ing in the early sun, he closed his account, sur- 
rounded by all his children, and in the room just 
above them were two of his grandchildren. 

The wife of his vouth, his daughter, his three 
sons and their wives, his three physicians, his 
nurse, his body-servant, and his secretary were 
the witnesses of his decease. Mrs. Grant held his 
hand, and stroked his countenance, and kissed his 
cold lips. 

The purple signs of death had for some hours 
been visible about those finger-tips which were 
so long efficient with sword and pen. An atmos- 
phere of love; seldom seen at the death-beds even 
of the humblest, filled all that chamber in the 
mountain woods. His great avocations, far-dis- 
tant travel, and long association with the great, 
faded from the knowledge of those who saw the 
good man die, every quality of his soul consisteut 
to the last, and above everything the sense of his 
gentleness, obedience, and fidelity preserved. He 
who had ever been true to his wife could easily 
be true to every lesser creature. 

He died in the same month that he was married 
in St. Louis at the age of twenty-six, having been 
a true and tender husband for almost thirty- 
seven vears. As he lay there dead he had been 
an inhabitant of this world for more than sixty- 
three vears; he lived to be within four vears of 
the age of General Wasaincton, and was seven 
vears older than President Lincotn at the latter’s 
death—men with whose names Grant’s has been 
associated in every part of his own country and 
at the mausoleum of the kings of our race in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His example will be mighty in coming times to 
make young men spring early to the military call 
of their country, by which he lived a great life after 
the apparent conclusion of a humble one. 

General Grant had regarded his funeral serv- 
ice thoughtfully, and seemed to desire that he 
should not be buried until the extreme hot wea- 
ther was over, and some have thought that in 
this he was looking to the comfort of the troops 
and multitude who might attend him to the grave ; 
but the public feeling and private exigency con- 
curred to give him an early resting-place, and 
therefore, after he had been embalmed, the fam- 
ily funeral service was held where he died, at the 
DREXEL cottage, on Tuesday, the 4th of August, 
the twelfth day after his decease. A long and 
diligent address was made over his remains by 
Rev. Joun P. Newman, who fad at different times 
been his pastor, and the same dav his bedy was 
received by General Haxcock and staff, of the 
United States army, commanding the Eastern De- 
partment, and passing through Saratoga without 
delay, the cortége came to the city of Albany, 
where an imposing military and civie reception 
had been prepared, and it was escorted to the 
great new State Capitol building, and there lay in 
state, beheld, it is said, by nearly 80,000 persons 
steadily walking past it, until, on the following 
day, Wednesday, August 5,a much greater funer- 
al train proceeded to the city of New York, pass- 
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ing through important towns, which turned out 
their entire populations to get a glimpse of the 
first personage of their day passing out of the 
sight and touch of man. 


At West Point, where he had ended as a hum- , 


ble cadet and tanner’s son forty-six years before, 
in this pleasant summer of the year, the whole 
corps of cadets was on parade, and the sound of 
their salute was only the physical reverberation 
of his example in their young hearts, the last and 
greatest lesson imparted at West Point. These 
inspiring scenes, with their Revolutionary remi- 
niseences, General Grant had thoughtfully de- 
scribed to his Ohio cousins when he was a poor 
cadet; and now he had added another reminis- 
cence to the Hudson Highlands, and the army of 
the Union, moulded by the hand of Grant, re- 
mains, from its commander almost down to the 
latest class at West Point, as he had left it. The 
reputations which arose by the side of Grant re- 
mained in command after he had ceased to be. 

When General Grant resigned his captaincy 
in the regular army in 1854, it was because 
his heart-strings had been drawn back to Mis- 
souri by his absent wife. Taking the road of af- 
fection, Grant had seemed to lose his life in or- 
der, as it proved, to save it. 

Even his magnificent success in the great cam- 
paigns of our country, and his experiences in 
government and travel afterward, fade away 
from the mind in the observation of his mighty 
love for that wife and their offspring. We have 
had other Presidents to die in dignity and glory, 
but probably there has never been a President 
of the United States whose last illness and de- 
cease were marked by the overwhelming affec- 
tion of Geant for his wife and children. The only 
match for it in modern times was the affection 
of the British Queen for her faithful consort. 
Thus the two great branches of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican race uphold the domestic example above ev- 
erything. 

In the history of New York probably no such 
scene has ever been known as the obsequies of 
General Grant. The marching of the Seventh 
Regiment to the war nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury before bore some resemblance to this. funer- 
al pageant, but it is seldom in this world that 
more than a quarter of a million of people take 
the pains to march in procession, and look upon 
the face of a dead hero. For three nights and 
two days General Grant lay in state in the vesti- 
bule of the City Hall, which had been fashioned 
into a crypt by black hangings, and he was guard- 
ed by some of his old soldiers, and by officers se- 
lected from the National Guard. 

The people would form in lines far up Broad- 
way, falling in two by two with the ready adapta- 
bility of an intelligent race; then they would 
slowly move around the City Hall Park, their 
course indicated rathér than commanded by po- 
licemen, and near the entrance to the Hall they 
would divide into two files, so that two persons 
could at the same time glance at the remains, one 
from either side of the coffin. The time to each 
was so short that he could hardly do more than 
look at the white, hollow hand and milky, fading 
face. 

Tue dome and stairway, which formed a lan- 
tern to this crypt, were superbly decorated with 
floral tributes from the city and from organiza- 
tions, and toward the last a colored family in 
Washington sent one of the best of these. The 
deep interest the people took in the last of Gen- 
eral Grant astonished the most mercurial amongst 
us. His death appeared to have gone into the 
heights and depths of society, moving the rich to 
respect, and the very outcasts to affection. In 
the early morning would be seen women and 
children waiting for a chance to get into the 
building, and long after midnight the patient pro- 
cession at a snail’s pace moved along until word 
would go out that no more could be admitted. 

The funeral, however, was the greatest feature 
of this half-week of national sorrow. It was un- 
der the control of the city of New York, and in- 
cidentally of the national government. The re- 
markable spectacle of three Presidents of the 
United States come to the grave of a fourth may 
never be seen again by the living generation, 
if indeed in another century. No similar scene 
has been witnessed since Jerrerson, Maptson, 
and Monrok waiked together in the grounds of 
tle University of Virginia. The President brought 
his whole cabinet; the United States army and 
navy may be said to have been collected in all 
their enterprise and leading biography here. The 
pall-bearers selected by the President were typ- 
ical of the highest respect and career in the land. 
SHERMAN and SHERIDAN, Grant’s old lieutenants, 
Jounston and Buckner, his old opponents, gave 
a picture of American fraternity astonishing al- 
most to ourselves who remember the terrible con- 
flicts within the present generation, and how for 
years it seemed that the American flag was doom- 
ed to be seen only in museums and old paintings. 

Led by General Hancock, the great procession, 
which occupied five hours marching past any fixed 
point, reached the tomb, six or seven miles above 
the Citv Hall, and every step of the way, whether 
through dense city blocks or green fields or naked 
rocks, was occupied by the people. The head 


’ grows sore trying to compute such numbers, and 


it may be said in the general that all the metro- 
politan district was either in the procession or 
among the spectators, and that they were re-en- 
forced by tens of thousands of people from other 
States and towns. Probably there figured in this 
funeral a full million of people. The passive 
portion of the spectacle was the government it- 
self. The New York police had nothing to do 
but to keep the curious crowd from the proces- 
sion. The soldieny, whether volunteer or regular, 
was sacred in the people’s eves. The govern- 
ment of Washington and the long array of State 
Governors had neither duty nor fear, but came 
willingly and gladly, each from a high sense of 
respect, and the satisfaction of adding his name 
or face to this national testimonial. 
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The Park Commissioners, who govern all tho 
pleasure-grounds of New York, had used our me- 
chanical talent avariviously to create a temporu- 
ry tomb, and it was put upon a high tongue of 
land, with water extending inland close by and 
farther off. You could see the waterways to the 
West and to New England and to Europe. 
Where these great tides roll man to his destiny 
in a fresher world, the simple son of the West, 
whom the government had put to school, laid his 
tired head, and whereas for more than half his 
life he was no subject of curiosity to any, the 
mere interring of his bones brought the conti- 
nent to his feet, for all felt that he, without hav- 
ing solicited consideration except by his deeds, 
was the synopsis of the most endeavoring genera- 
tion of Americans since the Revolution. How 
strange it was to think, amidst the other bless- 
ings of Heaven, that the entire population of the 
United States in the time of Wasnineron’s bat- 
tles was not double that of the present city of 
New York, where he suffered his first and great- 
est defeat. Driven from this island, his garrisons 
captured, his best soldiers killed or captives, the 
first commander of the country gazed from the 
woods of New Jersey upon an infant metropolis 
forever lost, and he never re-entered it until the 
enemy voluntarily evacuated it. But Grant, by 
the casuistries of men’s choice, was coffined in 
the high lands where victory and population 
looked patronizingly upon the past. 

The old colonial stiffness has faded from our 
public heroes; man must stand inspection for 
historical promotion, like the common soldier 
stripped of his garinents and examined by the 
irreverent surgeon. How many had essayed to 
find some flaw in Grant, yet every critic was 
brought chained to his tomb. In the amazing 
simplicity and amazing commonplace of his char- 
acter had been hidden the smouldering ores which 
constitute the wealth of mankind. Never fash- 
ioned into any kingly image, never changing his 
address to the low or the high, he depended for 
affection and respect upon the realizations which 
painters can not portray. This young land, scarce- 
ly a century old, at peace with itself and every 
nation, freedom no longer an inconsistency, her 
wealth itself hardly important, and virtuous pov- 
erty less of a stigma than in our colonial days, 
the people of the globe, at this moment when 
Grant enters his tomb, may well ask themselves if 
there is any method of security like democratic 
faith and endeavor. The doctrine the French 
skeptic preached, that the people were the sover- 
eign, has passed here into the daily life of mill- 
ions. There is nothing so terrible, vet so merci- 
ful, as the intelligent public opinion that has been 
created by a thousand institutions and processes, 
and while this has often brought General Grant 
into its court,every time he has been acquitted there 
have been joy and gladness. He suggests no prede- 
cessor; where his ear or any other sense was de- 
fective, the defect. went into the scale and com- 
pleted his originality. No man claims perfection 
for him, which would, with a simple soul like his, 
have been deceit. The people loved him most 
when they found him true to his own model, like 
a root which under the cabinet-maker’s polish 
shows every deformity to be inimitable beauty. 
The fibre of him was sound; the worm could 
crawl over him, but could not penetrate his grain. 
When death came near, he was a gracious sur- 
renderer, and met the king of terrors like a child. 

The little tomb is reached before five o'clock, 
and the dust of the General is borne from the 
hearse, and the twenty-four sable steeds which 
had drawn it panted beneath the soothing of 
their African grooms. Two kingbirda in a small 
tree behind the vault screamed in the tender fear 
of their young, molested by all these human mal- 
titudes. There is a terror to closet natures in 
such mighty crowds, but great is the philosophy 
which can act like nature where privacy never 
comes. The most elbowed and hustled gentle- 
man of our race never lost either his country 
manners nor his patience in the unmitigated gaze 
of the public, but said at last, “ Nothing is so 
agreeable to me as the people.” This son of faith, 
dying in the human love of that earlier One who 
thought men worthy of life’s sacrifice, the people 
followed proudly to his vault. His comrades read 
the tender service appointed for their lowliest— 
for in courage there is no aristocracy: “God of 
battles! Father of all! we seek Thee, with whom 
there is no death!’ What democracy of high- 
priesthood is this! ‘“* Amen,” say the kindly veter- 
ans. “ Here lies the body of a true-hearted, brave, 
and earnest defender of the republic,” says the 
post commander, and the privates come one by 
one with their flowers and evergreens. What 
sacrifice is so complete as life! How nearest of 
all the virtues to it is friendship! “Let each 
one,” speaks the post chaplain at the grave, “ be 
so loval to every virtue, so true to every friend- 
ship, so faithful in our remaining march, that we 
shall be ready to fall, not with doubt, but in faith.” 
Grant's last victory was over doubt, and he felt 
about his fellow-man, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust him.” And so he met with the com- 
pletest rewards of fame. Three Presidents bent 
above the coffin. Confederate generals with arms 
locked in Union generals’ arms—Joumnston with 
Sueeman, SuHeripan with Bucxner—looked lov- 
ingly on the supreme captain. No sign nor act 
of treachery could any survivor link with his mas- 
tiff life. The preachers followed with their rit- 
ual, the volunteer regiments fired all their guns, 
and loud artillery made the emphasis, and the 
little steamers of war in the river gave the echo. 
The coffin was slided into the casket of steel, and 
the Mayor of New York took the key of the sep- 
ulchre door. A career so superb that analysis 
can not deal with it is ended, and the lock made 
fast. He realized our institutions in every point, 
and— 

“Gave 
His body to that country’s earth, 


And his pure soul unto hix Captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had fought so long.” 
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SCRIMSON & TULLY. 

“Jr's no use, Mark. Ee won't listen to rea- 

me don’t want to use logic with him, Fanny. 
jt isn’t a matter for argument.” 2 

«“ But you don’t know papa as well as I do. 

“And I don’t think I prize his acquaintance 
as much as that of his daughter.” ie 

“You don’t know him, and”—giving just a 
litle squeeze to the coat sleeve, on which her 
yloved hand rested—“ you must let me say all 
the unpleasant things about him. You don’t 
now how set he is in his way, and now he is 

ry angry.” 

r fy saw a decent man kicked out-of-doors 
except on the stage, and he won’t begin the prae 
tice in real life on me. Don’t you believe it, 
re didn’t say anything about kicking,” re- 
plied Fanny, with disdain ; “but when you come 
to the house this evening he will send word that 
J am not at home. It’s no use, Mark. You 
must be patient a little while. We must be pa- 
tient,” emphasizing the pronoun with another 
little squeeze of the coat sleeve. 

“ What has set the old curmudgeon”—Fanny 
withdrew her hand—“ what bas turned the favor 
ef your respected parent” —the hand wag re- 
placed—“ so suddenly against me? What is he 
angry about?” asked Mark. 

“That is just what I came out to meet you for, 
and I would have told you long ago if you hadn't 
been so unreasonable. You must know, sir, that 
I am doing a very improper thing in running aft- 
er vou in this way, and walking home with you 
from vour office, when papa has forbidden me to 
receive you at the house; and I think, perhaps, I 
ought to leave you at once, right here.” 

“ What were you going to say, Fanny, when I 
interrupted you with my unreasonableness ?” 
meekly responded Mark. 

“J had begun to tell you that it is all about 
your uncle, and not about you atall.” =~ 
" «What has my uncle done? He has been in 
partnership with your father for ten years past, 
and that is how we came \to know each other, 

* Fanny. They can’t have quarrelled after all this 
time.” 

“Yes, they have. I never saw papa so angry 
before. He has been cross for a week, and to- 
day he came home crosser than ever, and told 
me he never wanted to see any one by the name 
of Tully again. He said you must stop coming 
to the house, and that if I didn’t want to refuse 
to see you, he would take care of it; and when 
I said I couldn’t, he called in the housekeeper, 
and told her to give orders to the servants to 
say that I was not at home to you.” 

“And made you cry—confound him!” inter- 
jected Mark, as, looking down at the brown eyes 
on a level with his shoulder, he saw the lashes 
set. in diamonds. 

“I didn’t ery much,” replied Fanny, with a 
little sniff, and winking hard. “ But he talked 
horribly. They are going to wind up the busi- 
ness, and we shall go off somewhere; for he 
hates the whole town, he says, and all he wants 
is to come back to your uncle’s funeral. Isn’t 
it awful, Mark? ‘ All I want of old Tully is legal 
proofs of his death,’ he said.” 

“H’m!” was Mark’s inarticulate comment, as 
if the glimmer of an idea had struck him. 

“ Why, he talks just as if your uncle had cheat- 
ed him,” continued Fanny. “He says that he 
must get out of the business to save what he has 
left, and that ‘old Tully’ will have to die to pay 
him what he has got from him.” 

‘They must have had a lively time of it,” said 
Mark. “ But it is all nonsense. Each of them 
is rich enough to retire if he wants to; and as 
for that life-insurance, it was only a little piece 
of business for me. Neither of them needs it.” 

“ What life-insurance ?” asked Fanny. 

“About three years ago,” explained Mark, 
“when I was getting business for the Monad- 
nok Mutual Profit and Benevolent Association, 
| induced them to take out policies in favor of 
each other. So your father holds a policy of ten 
thousand on my uncle’s life, and my uncle the 
sale on the life of your father. If either of them 
(lies, the other gets the money. That’s what he 
tieant when he said old Tully would have to die 
to pay him.” 

_" How horrible!” ejaculated Fanny. “ Do you 
_ your uncle feels the same way about my 
ather 

_ “I don’t doubt he feels a great deal worse, to 
j'!ve from what I know of the old gentleman’s 
“i timents when he once gets an antipathy. But 
‘ont you worry, Fanny,” continued Mark, in a 
reassuring tone. ‘“* Neither of them will realize 
ou his policy for a long time yet, and there’ll be 
* ng partnership of Scrimson and Tully before 
bat, 

“Oh, Mark !” and the brown eyes were quickly 
raised and cast down. 

won't come to see vou to-night,” said Mark, 
alter they had walked on a way; “and perhaps 
hot tomorrow night. Ihave some regard for the 
+ een prejudices of your respected father, and 
‘ — to see how my uncle takes it. When I 
oe, I shall know what to do. Trust it 
’ tue, Fanny, I will write you at the house. 


7. ‘ can’t say ‘not at home’ to the United States 
Mark 


bought an evening paper as he went on 


* uncle’s house after parting from Fanny. 
caught his eye 
NOMUTION OF copartnership 
“ore existing between the undersigned, under 
“'\ic of Serimson & Tully, is this day insolved by 
©otsent All outstanding accounta will 
, “" presentation at the office, 45 Doane Street, 
en Collins, who is authorized to receipt for the 
Anperw J. Sorimson, 
F. 


. Tully senior was indeed in quite as vio- 
* “tite of mind as his nephew had pictured 
‘ue latter, with a prudence most becoming 
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to his vears, refrained from communicating to his 
uncle the original source of his information of 


the breach between the partners, presenting the. 


newspaper announcement as his excuse for in- 
quiry as to particulars, These were soon given 
in emphatic phrase. A year of fairly good busi- 
ness, as compared with the depression all about 
them, had been changed into a year of actual loss 
by several apparently good accounts proving 
worthless when collection was attempted. For 
some of these losses, which wiped out the vear’s 
work, one partner was responsible ; for some, the 
other. A chance word inspired by worry pro- 
voked recrimination, and the two somewhat pep- 
pery temperaments had warmed into an angry 
separation. 

“When it came to that old dotard’s throwing 
Foster’s mortgage in my face,” said Mr. Tully, in 
narrating the final scene, “I told him I’d buy the 
confounded claim for the face of the debt, and 
he could go to thunder.” 

“Who is Foster, and what is his mortgage ?” 
asked Mark. 

“ Foster is a customer I picked up from Phila- 
delphia, and six months ago I took a mortgage on 
some land of his in Pennsylvania, as security for 
what he owed us and couldn’t pay. We had to 
foreclose on him; and then, as near as we could 
find out, nothing but stones grew on his farm, 
and the land was worth about six cents an acre.” 

“Did Serimson buy up any of the bad debts 
that he took in?” 

he isn’t quite such a foolasIam. The 
business will be wound up square, except this one 
claim that I took. Thank the Lord! I don’t need 
to work any more unless I feel like it, and that 
policy will be falling in one of these days when 
Scrimson goes off with apoplexy in one of his 
rages,” 

“* You mean the Monadnock Mutual on his life ” 

“Yes; that’s the only way we can balance ac- 
counts. He has cost me more than ten thousand 
the past year; and if he goes on losing for him- 
self as he lost on joint account, it will be money 
in his daughter’s pocket to get his estate into 
executors’ hands. By-the-way, Mark, are you 
fooling around there as much as you were ?” 

“I don't go to the house much now,” answer- 
ed Mark, calmly disingenuous. 

“Well, I wouldn’t if I were you. Nothing 
good can come of it. I am done with him and 
all his belongings, and you'd better be.” 

What a ludicrous similarity in the turn and 
habit of mind of these two men! thought Mark. 
After ten years of close relations, a quarrel which 
involves mutual reflections upon their business 
capacity changes their friendship into detesta- 
tion, drives them apart, and sets each watching 
for the death of the other, on whose life a price 
has been put. It seemed to him a despotism 
of the business instinct, asserting its supreme 
rule over all sentiment and passion; and as he 
listened to his uncle talking in the way that had 
seemed so horribly grotesque to Fanny when she 
heard it from her father, the glimmer of an idea 
became a sudden light to him, and he saw his 
way to an experiment with this same abnormally 
developed business instinct which had something 
of promise in it. At least, nothing could make 
the situation worse as far as it concerned him- 
self and Fanny, and it might be made better. 

To this end he called on his own business fac- 
ulties. 

“Have you got that Pennsylvania mortgage 
with you ?” he asked. 

‘No; it’s with some other papers in the safe. 
What do you want of it ?” 

“T am going to Philadelphia in a day or two? 
and might run down and look up the property. 
Now that you own it, you ought. to know some- 
thing more about it. It may not be such a bad 
piece as you have been told.” 

“Oh; it’s as bad as it can be. We leased a 
dozen acres of it a month ago for twenty-five dol- 
lars a year and taxes, with option of purchase. 
But you may look at it if yon want to. I put the 
whole matter in your hands. Collins will give 
you the papers if you drop in at the office to- 
morrow. By-the-way, ask him for that policy on 
Scrimson’s life, and see if it is all straight and 
safe; and if you happen to run across Scrimson, 
let me know how he is looking.” 

Mark did not nun across Scrimson, and conse- 
quently could not report upon the prospect of his 
sudden demise; but he mailed a letter to Scrim- 
son’s pretty daughter before starting on his Penn- 
sylvania trip the next day. His business in Phil- 
adelphia was soon finished, and as he took his 
seat in the westward-bound train his mind was 
free to work on the audacious scheme, which had 
come to him like an inspiration, for the simulta- 
neous punishment and reformation of the two 
unreasonable men whose prejudices stood be- 
tween him and his Fanny. His conclusion was 
that while it was a desperate experiment, it was 
worth trying; and his resolution was not shaken 
by an incident which occurred the next day. 

He had stepped off the train to catch a breath 
of undiluted mountain air at Altoona, and walk- 
ing along the station platform he had a glimpse 
of a face at the window of a Pullman car that 
sent an electric shock from the region of his heart 
up and down his frame to brain and feet simul- 
taneously. 

“ Fanny!” 

“ Mark !” 

“How did you get here? Where are you 
going ?” 

“How did you dare to follow us?” 

“It was ‘a spirit in my feet.’ My good angel 
sent me without my knowing it.” 

“Why! didn’t you get my letter?” 

“No; but I wrote you one.” 

“ And I didn’t get that, either. Father hurried 
me off without even giving me time to pack. We 
got news that his cousin in Pittsburgh had a 
stroke of apoplexy and wasn’t expected to live— 
his own cousin, born the same day he was, and 
named after grandfather, just like papa.” 


“Was the old gentleman a good deal cut up »” 
inquired Mark. “Is his heart just a little. soft- 
ened ?” 

“Poor papa feels very bad,” answered Fanny ; 
“but it is awful to hear him talk just as unkind- 
ly as ever about you and vour uncle. Why, the 
first thing he suxid was, ‘If it had only been Tul- 
dy,now.’ He is as hard as ever. There! he is 
coming back to his seat. Do go away, Mark!” 

“Wait just a minute. This is important, Fan- 
ny, and you mustn’t forget it. I’m not going to 
Pittsburgh ; but if that cousin should die, you send 
me a newspaper with the notice of his death just 
as quickly as you can, and write me the minute 
you get home. I shall be back in five days. 
You'll remember? That’s a dear girl.” 

“He’s coming, Mark! Go away before he 
sees "you !” 

Mark, in farewell, pressed the fingers that rest- 


_ed on the sill of the car window, and strolled to- 


ward the rear of the train, which was about start- 
ing. When at length he got off at the junction 
with the southern branch, a flutter of white at 
the window of the Pullman told him that he was 
not forgotten or unobserved. 

The tract of land which had come into his un- 
cle’s possession through the unfortunate mort- 
gage he found without difficulty, and after half 
a day’s examination he concluded that its value 
had been stated with tolerable accuracy. It 
showed a stubborn soil in the open, alternating 
with sparse woodland, and on one eminence the 
foundation and cellar of an intended mansion- 
house, grown over with weeds and brush, and 
known in the region as Foster’s Folly. | 

This was on the leased portion of the estate; 
and as Mark rode his horse slowly around the. 
base of the hill, wondering what in the name of 
agriculture or land speculation could have induced 
any one to hire a piece of this unprofitable country, 
he became conscious of a sound as of *regular 
gasping or panting. Continuing his course, there 
mingled with this the noise of a creak and a 


thud alternating; and on finally rounding ‘the. 


hill he saw, rising before him, just at the foot of 
the declivity,one of those skeleton towers with 
which certain districts in Pennsylvania are so 
thickly planted, but which seemed an exotic in- 
deed in this region. [t was an oil derrick, down 
whose centre the drili was patiently plunging, 
while near by a little steam-engine was panting 
and wheezing as the working-beam tilted and 
creaked. He had come upon a “ wild-cat’’ loca- 
tion, for this was far outside the accepted limits 
of the oil belt,and no prospector had before 
risked his money on the drill in this unpromising 
region. It was, moreover, an exceptional inci- 
dent in the history of “ wild-catting” that the 
operator should lease his land, or, indeed, pay 
any attention to the claims of ownership. Could 
it be that at this distance from all known oil- 
fields, in a section which experts had condemned 
as barren by all the tests of geology, there had 
been found “ indications” of sufficient valne to 
warrant such: protection as a formal lease affords ? 

This startling suggestion took on’ more force 
when Mark observed that the base of the derrick 
was inclosed by a stout and tight shed, at whose 
single entrance there appeared to welcome his 
approach a dog of blood-thirsty aspect, who 
greeted him vociferously. Whoever the operator 
might be, he must certainly have something more 
encouraging than dry sand beneath his drill to 
require such unusual precautions against obser- 
vation, as well as removal. He appeared behind 
the dog in the open doorway as Mark approached. 

“Ts this Mr. Peters ?” inquired Mark. 

“That’s my name.” 

“T come from Mr. Tully, owner of this proper- 
ty, who has put its management in my hands,” 
said Mark. “ My name is Tully. You are going 
for oil, lsee. Rather outside the belt, aren’t you?” 

“ Mebbe it’s oil I’m after, and mebbe it’s water.” 

“ How far down are you ?” 

“ Mebbe I’m down to the sand, and mebbe I 
ain’t to the first rock. You're too curious, young 
man. Anything wrong with the lease ?” 

“Nothing at all. You are safe in possession 
the rest of the year, and can buy the place within 
that time at the price agreed on.” 

“ Well, there ain’t nothing in the lease, fur’s I 
know, about the landlord entering upon the prem- 
ises when he may see fit, and I ain’t fixed up for 
company yet. Glad to see you and your friends 
some other time. Good-day.” 

“ (Jood-day,” replied Mark, handing him a card. 
“Tf you want to buy, drop me a line.” 

Mark had seen and heard enough to cause him 
to employ the services of the one lawyer in the 
country town near by as in some sort a confiden- 
tial agent to maintain a discreet watch upon the 
boring operations at Foster’s Folly, and report to 
him by telegraph if any strike was made. It 
seemed impossible; but if it happened, that un- 
lucky mortgage would become the most valuable 
of his uncle’s possessions. 

He arrived home in due course of time and 
railroading, with the determination to push his 
scheme to a test as quickly as circumstances of- 
fered opportunity. And opportunity came tread- 
ing swiftly on the heels of circumstance; for on 
going to his office on the morning following his 
arrival, he found among the accumulated mail not 
only Fanny’s tender little letter announcing her 
sudden departure, which he had missed the week 
before, but a Pittsburgh paper with a marked no- 
tice of the death of Andrew Jackson Scrimson, 
and another letter from Fanny telling that they 
would leave immediately after the funeral, and 
reach the city the very day on which Mark was 
now reading the announcement. 

Mark lost no more time in reporting at his un- 
cle’s residence than was necessary for a short inter- 
view with Collins, the confidential elerk and book- 
keeper of the late firm, the purport of which was 
also confidential. 

“T have news for you, uncle,” was his intro- 
ductory remark, somewhat sombre in utterance. 

“T hope it’s good news, my boy.” 
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“You will probably think so, sir,” Responded 


Mark. “I have received this paper from Pitts- 


burgh.” And he handed it to bis uncle, indicating 
the spot where to read. 


‘*SCRIMSON.—In this city, 16th inst., snddenly, 


Andrew Jackson Scrimson, aged fifty-seven years.” 

‘““What—what’s this?” exclaimed Mr. Tullv, 
flushing a deep red, and then paling so quickly 
that his nephew stepped hastily forward to catch 
him as he sank into a chair. “Is this true, 
Mark? How did it happen? Great heavens ! 
To think of his going off in that way!” 

“T ran across him on the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral last week,” replied Mark. ‘“‘ He was on his 
way to Pittsburgh, and 1 thought he wasn’t look- 
ing as well as usual. I can’t believe now that 


he is dead,” he continued, with heartless hypoc- - 


risy, “but when I got this news, I brought it 
straight to you, as I knew you had-a considerable 
interest in the fact.” : 

“* Dead—dead—” Mr. Tully spoke as if to him- 
self. Then to Mark: “ You might have broken 
it to me more gently, my boy.” 

“T understood you were anxious to realize on 
your policy—” 


‘““ What do you take me for ?” cried Mr. Tully, 


an angry red displacing the pallor of his face. 

“And that perhaps vou would like to secure 
the proofs of death without unnecessary delay,” 
continued the young man, mercilessly. 

‘May God forgive me!” ejaculated the eider. 
“Tt is too late to ask it of my old friend. But 
if his spirit can take note of things of the earth 
it has left, he will some time kiiow that never in 
my heart did I wish him ill. Mark,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause in which he seemed to be 
pulling himself together after the shock, “we 
must go at once to the office and see if Collins 
can tell us anything of this terrible affair.” 

Mark was as silent as his uncle during the short 
waik down-town, but for a different reason: and 
when they entered the vorridor leading from 
Doane Street to the office on the corner, his soul 
quaked within him. But hardly had they enter- 
ed the counting-room, and put. the first anxious 
question to Collins, when from the entrance open- 
ing on the other side there appeared, not With 
his daughter upon his arm, but himself leaning 
on that frail support, Mr. Scrimson. 

The two partners stood speechless an instant, 
while conflicting purposes seemed battling within 
them. 

** Andrew !"—Tully was the first to speak. 

‘* Marcellus !’—and their hands were clasped. 

“God bless us both! It wasn’t you, then. But 
who put this lying thing in the paper ?” demanded 
Tully, pulling from his pocket the Pittsburgh daily. 

“That is my cousin—my twin, they used to 
call him,” replied Scrimson. “ And now I want 
to know what this means.” Ant he took from 
his pocket a letter with the firm’s heading, and 
shook it savagely before the face of Collins, whose 
name appeared at the foot. It read: 

Str,—Referring to your late expressions of 
concern regarding the policy which you hold on the 
life of your late partner, Mr. Tully, I would say that a 
recent event renders it advisable tu take steps at once 
in order to realize upon it.” 

‘“What does that mean,” vociferated Serimson, 
“except that vou have news of Tully’s death, and 
are breaRyng it to me as gently as you can ?” 

“T cepedinly did not wish to disturb you un- 
necessarily, sir,” replied Collins, inspired bv ‘an 
excruciating wink which Mark delivered him over 
his unele’s shoulder. “1 simply wished to confer 
with you on the matter of re-insurance, as I learn 
this morning that the Monadnock Mutual has de- 
faulted its payments, and will be wound up at 
once by the insurance commissioners.” 

“That means that our policies are worthless,” 
said Tully. “ Well, I'm glad of it.” 

“So am I,” responded Serimson, “I never 
felt so much like a hound as when I got Collins's 
letter this morning, and thought you were gone.” 

“Nor I so like a brute as when I read your 
death in the papers.” 

For some minutes a small and rather dirty bov 
in telegraph messengers’ uniform had been in- 
quiring of deaf ears if Mr. Mark Tully kept there. 
Mark now took from him the vellow envelope, 
tore it open, and glanced at the message. 

“This concerns you, uncle,” he said, handing 
it to the elder man, who read: 

‘*Peters struck oil. Thousand barrels yeaterday. 
Well pingeesl until tanks arrive, Am offered bi 
money fr land next Foster’s Fully. Wire price an 
authority to sell.” . 

** What does this mean ?”’ he asked. 

“Tt means,” answered Mark, “that Fostee’s 
mortgage which you bought is: worth no one 
knows how many millions. All the oil men in 
Pennsylvania will want a piece of that land to- 
morrow, when this new strike becomes known, 
and you can sell it for amy price you want to 
name by the square foot. I have been kicking 
mvself ever since I came back to think that you 
ever gave that Peters the option of purchase on 
twelve acres.” 

‘Let me congratulate you, Marcellus,’ 
Scrimson. “ You deserve your luck.” 

“ But I don’t, and I sha‘n’t,” replied Tully. 
“ Half ofthis belongs to you, old friend.” =~ 

“ Not a bit of it. I crowded the thing on you, 
and it belongs to you,” reiterated Scrimson. 

“Now let’s talk sense and business,” 
Tully. ,“‘ When trade is dull the usual thing is 
to give the voung men a share in the business, 
and save salaries, isn’t it? Well, I propose that 
we take in my riephew and Collins here as junior 
partners, and throw this oil property in as extra 
capital. We two are old enough to take our 
ease and let the youngsters do the work for us, 
and keep the name of the old house alive. What 
do you say ?”” 

Scrimson said yes. And as the reunited part- 
ners wadked from the counting-room side by side, 
Mark drew Fanny’s hand under his arm, and fol- 
lowed, with the whisper, 

“ That other firm of Scrimson and Tully—when 
shall we sign the articles of copartnership ?” 
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ON THE SHORE. 
Prom the German of MWermann Allmercs. 


Tue sun was setting. On the lonely shore, 

Gazing upon the glowing heavens, I stood ; 

The clouds were bending downward to the flood, 
Purple, with golden edges broidered o'er. 


The waters, with slow undulations long, 
Piashed on the shore and threw soft flakes of spray, 
As balf in sleeping, balf in dreamy play, 

The while they bummed a slumb'rous cradle-song. 


Half in departing, gazed the gorgeous ball 

From out the waters on the splendor rare ; 

A biisefal whisper shaddered through the air— 
Then great delight and stillness over all 


Then o'er me came a longing waim and dcep— 
Most eweet, most wondrous sad, it seemed to me; 
My soul flew o'er the waves to thee, to thee; 

Mine eyes grew dim with tears, yet would not weep. 


And so in silence I forsook the strand ; 
Too great the lovelinese without alloy 
For one poor hnman bosom to enjoy. 
With thee ] must behold it, hand in hand. 
E. M. Traqvais. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Dr.Cnas T. Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I 
think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 
energy. "—(Adr.) 


Tue great diaphoretic and anodyne, for colds, fevers, 
end inflammatory attacks, is Dr. Pierce's Compound 
Extract of Smart-Weed; also, cures colic, cramps, 
cholera morbus, diarrheea, and dysentery, or bloody 
fux. Only cents.—[ Adv.) 


CHOLERA, DIARRNGE A, AND DYSENTERY 
CURED BY DR TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT 


If used when first taken. No one should be with- 
out a bottle of this valuable medicine. Estab- 


lished 38 years, and never failed to give satisfac-. 


tion. Sold by all druggists. 25 and 50 cents per 
bottle. Depot, 42 Murray St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


Ir you make it a rule to flavor all your cold drinks 
with ten or fifteen drops of ANeostura you 
will keep free from Summer Diseases and have your 
digestive organs in good order. But be sure you get 
the genuine article manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. 
Sixeeut & Sons.—[ Adv.) 


Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the use of & Carnuiok’s ‘Soptum Hypooucorrre 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicidea. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphlet. 
is? Fulton Street, New ork.—[Ado,} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Seftens the hair when hareh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow's Sooruine should always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gnome, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Ado.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
well .as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Doris, Mas 
MILK FOOD 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


LW.JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 


LIQUID PAINTS. 


Cards and Pamphlet 
“Structural on” — free by mail. 
H, W. JOHNS M'F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. 


175 Randolph Si., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


CLARKE'S PATENT 


/PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 


FOR BUBNING IN HIS 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS anc 


| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


| S.CLARKE. patentee LON ENG 
EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK. NEW JERSE? 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
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BAKING-POWDER TRAMPS. 


Tue danger to the public health from the in- 
discriminate use of the many lime and alum bak- 
ing-powders of commerce has been so f ex- 
posed that everybody desires to avoid them. As 
“forewarned is forearmed,” housekeepers will 
thank us for apprising them of the special efforts 
at present being made to dispose of such pow- 
ders in this vicinity. 

The proprietors of some of the worst of these 
powders are now going from house to house, try- 
ing, by means of a trick, or so-called test, with 
heat and water, to show that their article is as 
good as the Royal Baking Powder, making the 
comparison with this brand because everybody 
recognizes it to be absolutely pure and whole- 
some ; the object, of course, being to supply their 
own goods in place of the Royal, which house- 
keepers have for so many years relied upon to 
puff up the morning biscuit, and to make the 
light, palatable, and wholesome roll, cake, and 
pastry for which it is famous. 

The housekeeper will do well to be on her 
guard against these baking-powder tramps. Ev- 
ery intelligent person knows that any goods ped- 
died from house to house in this manner, or that 
are given away in samples, or sought to be intro- 
duced by secretly traducing the character of other 
goods well known to be pure and reliable, have 
no merits of their own, and have failed to find 
purchasers through legitimate means. - 

We are informed, as a matter of fact, that one 
of these tramps is trying to introduce a powder 
that has been found by the Government chemist 
to be 11.85 per cent. lime, while the other peddles 
a powder that is 20 per cent. alum—one a pow- 
erful caustic, the other a corrosive poison. 

No such tricks or jugglery will be apt to de- 
ceive any intelligent person. The housekeeper 
who has used her Royal Baking Powder ever 
since she discarded cream of tartar and soda, 
knows more about its qualities than all the 
tramps in the country can teach her. The cru- 
cial test to which she has put the Royal Baking 
Powder—the test of actual and successful work 
in the preparation of pure and wholesome food, 
under which it has never failed—is entirely sat- 
isfactory to her. She has always had “ good- 
luck” with it in making light, sweet, and delicious 
bread, biscuit, and cake, and has placed it, to stay, 
at the head of her housekeeping favorites. She 
knows that it has been officially approved by the 
Government chemists as the best, and we imag- 
ine that the baking-powder tramp who attempts 
to supplant its place in her confidence will find 
this a bad year for his business. 


SUGAR 


CATHARTIC 


COATED 


CURE 


Headache, Nausea, Dizziness, and Drowsi- 
ness. They stimulate the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels, to healthy action, assist digcs- 
tion, and increase the appetite. They 
combine cathartic, diuretic, and tonic 
properties of the greatest value, are a 
purely vegetable compound, and may be 
taken with perfect safety, either by chil- 
dren or adults. E. L. Thomas, Framing- 
ham, Mass., writes: “For a number of 
years I was subject to violent Headaches, 
arising from adisordered condition of the 
stomach and bowels. About a year ago I 
commenced the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
have not had a headache since.” W. P. 
liannah, Gormley P. O., York Co., Ont., 
writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills for the 
last thirty years, and can safely say that I 
have never found their equal as a cathartic 
medicine. I am never without them in 
my house.” C. D. Moore, Elgin, IIl., 
writes: “Indigestion, Headache, and Loss 
of Appetite, had so weakened and debili- 
tated my system, that I was obliged to give 
up work. After being under the doctor's 
care for two weeks, without getting any 
relief, I began taking Ayer’s Pills. My 
appetite and strength returned, and I was 
soon enabled to resume my work, in per- 
fect health.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


ART AND DECORATION. 


The New Monthly. 50 Illustrations. 25 cents a 
Number. Send for Sample. 


0 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 


VALUABLE WORKS FOR REFERENCE. 


HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Contains, among many other valuable features, Maps 
showivg Standard Time, Railway Maps of all the 
States, Commercial Map of the United States, Maps 
of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent Polar 
Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt aud the Sou- 
dan, Alaska, etc., etc.—iu all, 38 maps and valna- 
ble statistics. Boundin flexible cloth. For sale by 
all booksellers. 

Price by mail, 50 cents. 


STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS WITH INDEX, 


Containing complete and authoritative maps of places 
mentioued in History and the Classics, engraved 
on Steel, with tinted boundaries. The Index gives 
the latitude and longitude of places mentioned in 
the maps, with both their ancient aud modern 
bames. 


Price by mail, $2.50. 


WEBSTER'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 
800 Pages. 1500 Illustrations. 

An entirely new compilation. It treats about 60,000 
words, aud in its etymologies and definitious is more 
thorough and accurate than any other abridged 
dictionary. A provouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 
Proper Names is given in the Appendix. For sale 
by all bovksellers. 

Price by mail, $1.80. 
Mention Harper's Weekly. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 
763 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 


“NATIONAL SERIES.” 
ADMIRABLE EQUIPMENT. FOR ANY SCHOOL. 


SPELLERS. 


Watson’s Graphic 8 
Watson’s Complete 
Teaching Spelling ‘with Punctuation, and leavin 
Definition for the Reading-books. Combines Ora 
and Written Exercises, and makes skilful use of 
the principie of the classification and association 


of wor 
READERS. 
Barnes’ New National Readers...... ; 
“The Educational Gems of the 4 Third, 50 
Decade.” } 0 


Fourth, .7 
Fifih. 90 
ARITHMETIC. 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic. ...... $ 


Barnes’ Ficklin's National Arithmetic.......... 
On the plan of a Minimum of Thevury with a Muxi- 
mum of Practice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Monteith’s Elementary Geoyraphy............. $ 
Monteith’s Comprehensive 1.10 
Monteith's New Physical Geography........... 1.00 


Classes using Monteith invariably du good work. 
Each volume contains the latest advauces in yeu- 
graphical knowledge. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Sill’s Lessons in .60 
tee J adopted by the States of Or egon and Svuth 
Carolina. 
HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Brief United States.................... $1.00 
Barnes’ Brief General History.................. 1.60 


Besides being attractive in size and appearance, 
these books are unequalled as cluss mauuals. 


SCIENCE. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry......... $1.00 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Physics............ 1.00 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Physivlogy........ 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy........ 1.00 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zovlogy........... 1.00 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Geology........... — 


Steele and Woud’s Botan 00 
These standard bouks, besides being truly 
create a love for the stud y of science. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE, 


Hygiene fur Young Peuple............-. peveeseo 50 
Steele's Hygienic 1.00 

This series coniplies with the law with reference to 


teaching the effects of Alcohol, Opium, and other 
Narcotics. It is already adopted in whole or in 
= by the State Boards of Education in Oregon, 
orth Carolina, Delaware, Michigan, aud Keu- 
tucky. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Worman's First German Book........ get .30 
Worman's First French Book ............... 
Worman's First Spanish Book................. 
On the Natural Method. Each language can = 
pursued with or without a master. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 
A Complete Series by a practical teacher, and full 
of valuable features. 
Specimen pages and testimonials furnished free. Spec- 
imen copies sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


Universal Educator. 


Agents wantes all over the ponnery for this and 
other y immediately to 
M. R. GATELY, 72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The Tribune 


Is the one Republican of the me- 
tropolis, and is the great news and family paper. 
In range, variety, and brightness, Tuz Sunpay 
Taione (12 pages) is without a rival. It has all 
the news, splendid articles by noted men, good 
stories, and witty anecdotes. Tux Trisunt em- 
ploys 850 miles of special expresxex, every Sunday, 
to reach the summer resorts. Tus Trisune de- 
votes itself to restoration of the supremacy of 
Republican principles. 


Chas. L. Webster & Co., 


42 East 14th Street, Publishers. 
‘“‘PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U. 8. GRANT.” 
Written by Himself. 


SENT FREE. 


logue of Books on ro Physiognomy, 
Mesmeriem, etc., vee. dress on postal F 
CU., 703 Broadway, N. Y. 


& 

WELLS CoO. 

will send 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1495. 
(Germantown Telegraph.) 


TRAINING A RAW SERVANT, 


Wuen we began housekeeping we had as our first 
housemaid a German girl, who was an A 1 cook, laun- 
dress, and chambermaid. She introduced some ex- 
cellent dishes, and brought Pearline into the laundry. 
Of course, she had to get married, and in her place 
came a bright American girl, to whom I imparted in- 
formation of Barbara's ways and arte. Abbie was no 
raw hand, but she soon developed a big bump of de- 
structiveness ahd revolution. Spoiling Barbara’s cakes 
with too many eggs, putting lard on the gridiron, and 
making gravy for soup, were her failings. Soft soap 
she preferred to any laundry compound. She only 
stopped a month, but in that time she fitted us out 
with dyspepsia, yellow linen, and untidy rooms Her 
successor’#s name was Madelaide, and she was Yankee 
too. She was green enough, but she was willing to 
learn. Again | introduced Barbara’s recipes and ideas, 
and told her to go ahead. As for dust, she never per- 
mitted any to be seen in her dominions. As for her 
cookery, she came in abead of Barbara, and was just 
equal to any Miss Parloaofthe time. As to her wash- 
ing—there she excelled. She was “‘ goin’ ter see” 
what Pearline would do, and, aside from actual bleach- 
ing every week, she accomplished some eurprising 
things. That article, now in such common use in the 
laundry, she made effectually effective in ways that 
no housewife ever dreamed of. She would wash the 
furniture with it; put it in water and sprivkle carpets 
before sweeping ; mix the solution and shampoo the 
dog; dampen a cloth with it and rub up the book- 
covers; always had it in her dish-water; washed the 
blinds and wood-work with it; in short, used it almost 
everywhere throughout the house to promote cleaunli- 
ness. The traditional Molly’s broom was nowhere, 
and my husband is wont to say, “‘ Give us av experi- 
menting Yankee girl and plenty of Pearline, and we’ll 
stand no chance for cholera!” W. H. M. 

New Jersey. 


LEA &PERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 


of a LETTER trom satis 
TLEMAN at ° 
FAs, other FISH, 

May, 1851. al HOT & COLD 
LRA PERKINS MEATS, 
Inala and isin my 

sauce tat fs 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


(uticura 
Ry 4. 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


°. 
3 aby for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 
PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


aye or Salt-Rheam, with ite agonizing itch- 
4 ing and aires | instantly relieved by a warm 
beth with Curroura Soap and a single application of 
Cuttovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Trovea Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirrit: ating. 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
epeedily Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasix, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scaid Head Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with pom of Hair, when the 
“ns and all kuown remedies fail. 

are absolately pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


g2~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


FACILE. 


This marvellous Bicycle 
ent from all others) holds the 
World’s Kecord on the road 
for 10, 20, and 50 miles; for 
24 hours; for T days; and for the 
longest ‘continuous ride ever 
made. It has done 100 miles in 
Tw hours, and has three times 
broken the 24 hours’ record. It 
ie SAFK, FAST, and comfort- 
able: can be ridden by any adult; and CAN BE 
LEARNED IN AN HOU H. As a practical 
roadster for all uses and seasons, it is absolutely 
unapproachable. Send for Price-list and learn about 
it, mentioning this paper. 

F. 8S. WILCOX, 15 Park Place, New York. 
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| 
RUPTURE 
| current. Scientific, Powerful. 
| | | ELECTRO-MAGNETIO TRUSS CO., 19 | WABASH AVE., CHIGAGG 


AUGUST 15, 1888. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 
1860-1865. 


AUREGARD’S MILITARY OPER- 
he Military Operations of General 

Heauregard in the War Between the 1861 to 

3-65: including a brief Personal Sketch and a Nar- 

tive of his Services in the War with Mexico, 

\~46-8. By AtrRep Roman, formerly Colonel of 

the 18th Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de- 

Camp and luspector-General on the Staff of General 
n Two Volumes. With Portraits, &. 

Vol L, pages. xx-, 504; Vol, IL, pages xvi., 692. 

<vo, Cloth. Sold (in sete only) throughout the 

couUtTy, exclusively by subscription, and delivered 

subscribers at the following prices per vol. : 

Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $450; Half Morocco, $5.50 ; 

lull Morocco, $7.50—payable on delivery. 

‘ Southern writer has given us so large or 80 val- 
of historical matter and iuterpretative 

4 singularly vivid and picturesque presentation o 
some of the leading events of the war. ... Merely as 
a mine of materials for historical investigation, the 
book is one to be glad of, It sets at rest a good many 
questions of fact which have hitherto been unsolved 
and seemingly insoluble. It corrects a good many 
errors by means which leave no uccasion for doubt 
or question.—. 

MERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the 
Civil War. By Joun W. Deares, M.D., 

LL.D. Author of “A Treatise on Human Physi- 

olovy,’ “A History of the Intellectual Development 

of Europe,” &c. In Three Volumes. PP. 1886, 8vo, 

Cloth, $10.50 ; Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $17.25. 

‘The leading political questions involved in the na- 
tional legislation for pearly half a century are amply 
discussed, and their influence op recent events is elu- 
cidated with calmness and impartiality. The novelty 
of the work consists, not so much in the exhibition 
of facts before unknown, as in the effective grouping 
of funiliar events so as to form a grand historical 
unity. Tribune, 


LOSSING’S CYCLOPZ/DIA OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of 
United States History. From the gy oe Period 
to Isv6, Containing Brief Sketches of Important 
Events and Conspienous Actors. By Brnson J. 
Lossina, LL.D. Hustrated by Two Steel -plate 
Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., pp. 
viii., 1606. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.00 ; 
Half Morocco, $15.00. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

Adjutant-Gen. Srryger, of New Jersey, says: 

“T have been greatlypleased with the *‘ Cyclopedia 
of United States History.’ It is a wonderful deposi- 
tory of facts and dates. I shall Keep it within reach 
of ny office desk, as any student should who is iuter- 
e-ted in our country’s history.” 


Neauregard. 


It will be especially a favorite in families, farnish- 
ing a ready rexsponge to the inquiries which come so 
freely from the lips of the young, and will be widely 
useful among professional men, journalists, public 
speakers, and others who desire to obtain information 
with the least possible delay.—V. Y. Times. 

IV. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DIX. Memoirs of John 
Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, Moruan Dix. 
With Five Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., pp. xx, 
$24. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5.00. 
The life of General John A. Dix was full of stirring 

incident aud episode. As soldier and statesman his 

lot was thrown in with some of the most remarkable 
men and some of the most startling events in the his- 
tory of the United States. For this reason the book 
will be read with pleasure and profit by an immense 

circle of people to whom the name of General Dix 

recalls reminiscences of grave crises and recollections 

of perilous passages in the annals of the past quarter 
of a ceutury.—.. Herald. 


V. 

CURTIS’S LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. Life 
of James Bachanan, Fifteenth President of the Unit- 
ed Stites. By Gsorer Tioknor Curtis. With Two 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., pp. xxii., 1344. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00. 


Mr. Curtis’s life of James Buchanan exhansts the 
subject, and it leaves nothing for the future historian. 
Every page of the elaborate work proves the 
careful research, the discriminating, intelligent judg- 
nieut, aud the rare fidelity of the author. . . . Facts 
are presented with scrupulous fidelity, and the intel- 
livent reader is thus given ready access tu the truth 
vf history. —Philadelphia Times, 
VI. 

HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. The Life 
of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. B 
James M. Horvtn, Professor in Yale College, Wit 
we Steel, and Illustratious. pp. 412. 8yo, 

Pe 
The story of his a and brilliant career is admi- 
rably told by Professor Hoppin, to whom the task was 

a labor of love. The volume is oue we can heartily 

commend to the youth of America. Admiral Foote 

Was «nan worthy of all honor. His whole life was 

pissed tn the service of his country, and there is noth- 

ue it lily private or professional career which cannot 

—- ‘he Closest seratiny, Beloved by friends, honored 

~ rave, upright, and hamane by those against whom 
€ foucht, his name will live in history as one of the 


iu the gulaxy of American heroes.—N. 
Uching Post, 
VIL. 


SCOTT'S PARTISAN LIFE WITH MOSBY. Par- 
‘ssa Life with Mosby. By Major Joun Soort, of 
Va, lateC. 8. A. With a Portrait of Colonel 
ebgraved on Steel by Halpin, also one by 
‘i, and nearly 50 Iliastrations, embracing Por- 
of Field Officers and Captains of the Battalion, 
oat ol Mosby’s Confederacy, and numerous spirit- 
‘ustrations of Fights, ids, and Humwvrous 
pp. 492, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, 
Many books that have already been written 
‘I }irts and passages of the war none gives a bet- 
-\'a00n of the character and influences of the 
ther... and none has for its heroa more 
| ©presentative of the principles that actuated 

vs party.—The Examiner, London. 

BRACKET? VIL. 

aes TT S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. His- 
tion of the United States Cavalry, from the Forma- 
Federal Government to the Ist of Jane, 
ol, © which is added a List of all the Cavalry 
Which a with the Names of their Commanders, 
the Br ert been in the United States Service since 
ng-out of the Rebellion. By G. 
Ninth Colonel U. 8. Army, Colonel 
Volunteer Cavalry, late Chief of Cav- 
eres © Department of Missouri, Special Inepec- 
weed a of the Department of the Camberland. 
338. 12mv, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, 


The book deserve 
worl serves a place in every library as a 
lafermation and It is ‘written 
ally for the purpose of placing graphic- 
‘Ny ‘he public this arm of the service. —Nation, 


ofthe 
Of the 1 ‘he above works sent, carriage paid, to any part 
price. 


Harvey's CATALOGUR sent on receipt of Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


STANDARD 


* 17 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A 
£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 382 Broadway, A * & 2 
rt) 715 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Co Buston,Mas. 


FROM 


Prof. GRANVILLE COLE, Ph.D. 


Fellow of the Royal Chemical Society of 
London, Fellow Royal Institute 
of Chemistry, &c., &c. 


LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Speedily relieved and cured me of debility, con- 
sequent upon indigestion and malaria. Others 
who have used it upon my recommendation are 
equally emphatic in behalf of its real merits 
and excellence. 


FROM 


Mr. HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, 


Ex-Member of Parliament, Proprietor of 
the Famous Lakes of Killarney, &c., &c. 


“Muckross ABBEY, 


KILLARNEY. 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Deserves all the praise it is receiving.” 


FROM 


Hon. HIRIM CALKINS, 
Editor New York World. 


“4 member of my family was very ill with 
typhoid malarial fever. The stomach was so 
irritable that it retained nothing, and the patient 
was rapidly losing ground. Finally the attend- 
ing physician prescribed LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC. 


The vomiting ceased immediately with the first 
dose, the food was again retained and digested, 
and rapid improvement and recovery followed.” 


“The very best Tenic in the market.”— 
SouTHERN Mepicat ReEcorp. 


1 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse's Head, Kit- 
tens, Dogs, Girls, Mottues, &c., and 4 (no 2 alike) 
large Remembrance Cards, 10c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Seupa, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-eimile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. ‘The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be bad of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,¥ Fenchureh 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., W. LI. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOK’ PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New York. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(PATENTED Sept. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
sarance. Endorsed and recommended 
y the most eminent physicians. -Price 
$2.00, complete. er 4 refunded if it fails to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 

RACINE BOATS 

and CANOES, 
ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


LAPSTREAK BOATS. 


We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE & CO., pox) 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ERGROOKRCo 


“Pf 


tal, ‘and author of seve 
um , nervousness, or lost sleep. 
tain and reliabie cure, endorsed b M 


ession, © interference with business. 
with 


medi rsements 
and testimonials sent Free Strict P 
Dr. H. H. KANE 174 Fulten &t. New Wee 


MRS. J. A. GALLAHER 


Has removed her school for Young Ladies from 450 
Madison Avenue, to 51 West 52d Street. 
A thorough French Education. Highest standard in 
English and classical studies. Circulars 
sent on application. 


plump and rosy; also rules for using 
mdumbbelis, to develop eve muscle 
ro w ome School for 
*hy Dow 16°E. 14th St.. N. Y. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE Mase. 
reparatory School for Boys. 44th year. Healthful 


ocation, pleasant home, and thorough school. Cir- 
culars on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


A 


543. 


HAYWARD HAND CRENADE. 

The best Hand Grenade Fire-Extinguisher ever pro- 
duced. Reliable, simple, economical ; wil! not freeze 
or burst. Kesists the action of all climates, will not 
deteriorate with age. Extinguishes fires instantly. 
Easily broken, can be used by anyone. The liquid con- 
tained in it is absolutely harmless te flesh and fabric. 
Everything it touches becomes fireproof, for whatever 
it falls upou will not burn. ‘We do not claim to extin- 
guish conflagrations or to usurp the place occupied by 
the fire departments, but we emphatically hold that no 
incipient fire can possibly live where the HAYWARD 
HAND GRENADES are used as directed, and thus 
conflagrations or disastrous fires are prevented. Be 


Send to us for fall particulars and one of our new 
pamphlets containing proofs of the wonderful efficien- 
cy of our Grenades in extinguishing actual fires, No 
farmhouse, barn, private residence, hotel, public build- 
ing or manufactory should be without their protection. 
We want dive, active, reliable men for agents in the 
United States. Address 
HAYWARD HAND GRENADE CO., 


LIQUID GLUE. 


WOOD, GLASS, CHINA, PAPER, LEATHER, &c- 
AWARDED COLD D LO 

Jsed by Mason & Hgmlin Organ & Piano Co.,Pullman 
alace Car Co,& 


CE Mfd only by the 
EVER VWHERE Fin Cann be Mai 
To HEmbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Buainerv & factory ends,callecAy aste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. Al! good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enelosed 
ineach package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4a A DI E s WHO prefer to use a nice quality of 

Stationery for their, correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers, 
and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods ure presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being wnenrpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by evén the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


S10 


n 


’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25e. Makes 5 gallons ot a 

delicions, sparkling, and wholesotie 

beverage. Sold by all druggists or sent by mailon re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N,. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Or Morphine habit cured in ten 

days. No cure, no pay.. First 
applicant from each county ip the U. 8. cured free. 
Address HUMANE REMEDY CO.. LaFayette. [niiana. 


FINEST 


CAUTION.—This is the Original $8 Shoe. 
Beware of imitations, which acknowledge their own 
inferiority by attempting to bnild — the reputation 
of the original. You cannot sure of getting 
the genuime article unless you are careful to exam- 
ine aud see that our stamp appears plainly ou the 
soles, 

These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tan- 
nery Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, 
and are unequalled in Durability, Com- 
fort, and Appearance, ‘They are made in va- 
rious widths to fit any foot They are made with 
either broad or narrow toes, Made in styles shown in 
cuts. The merits of these Shoes have caused such au 
enormous increase in the demand for them that we 
can now furnish proof that our celebrated factory pro- 
duces a larger quantity of Shoes of this grade than any 
other factory a the world. Our factory is ran, first 
and above all, in the interest of consumers; by giving 
their claims our first attentiou we best further the in- 
terests of the retail trade, and by so duing best ad- 
vance our own. ” : 

We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try 
on a pair of these before ~~ a new pair. The 
quality of these Shoes has won for them so high a 
place qn ublic estimation that they stand to-day abe 
solutely without a rival. 

Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS $3 
SHOES, Probably he has them in stock. If he 
has not, let him write to us for dealers’ prices. We 
always carry a Jarge stock, and can fill all orders the 
same day they are received. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 


4S FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 


UNEQUALLED 


LACE BALS. 


CAUTION We have been in- 

formed that some 
Shoe retailers when they are asked for the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, reply 
that they “haven't it,” but that they “have a 
better Shoe for the same price.” You are prob- 
ably aware that retailers always prefer to sell 
whatever they happen to have in stock, and the 
only way for you to get what you want is to 
insist upon having it, and send to us if you .can- 
not get it. Whégever you live these Shoes are 
within your reach.\ 

We sell to retailers on short credit only ; there- 
fore some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 
not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 
of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or storekeeper and you will probably find them. 
If not, then send to us. Weare not in the retail 
business and do not care to sell single pairs, but 
we intend to place our goods. within the reach of 
all. We prefer to have you buy of your retailer ; 
but if you cannot, we will send you 
the Shoes by mail to any part of the 
United States, 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 


AB FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 


DURABILITY. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDEKING BY MAIL. 


Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape live or string; draw 
the measure around the foot while the stocking ix on; 
draw it closely enough to touch in every part without 
xinching. Measure where you see the lines im cut. 
Vhen you have measured, write the measurements 
on your paper, then turn the sheet over and place it 
on the floor; place your foot npon it, bearing about 
half your weight, and then with a pencil held upright 
mark the shape of your foot on the paper. Press the 
pencil firmly against your foot all around. (See fig- 
ure A.) Then take the best-fitting shoe you have, 
and mark the shape of that on the paper ip the same 


heel all the way around. State on your order whether 
you want Botton, Congress, or Lace Shoés, The poust- 
age on Shoes is 48 cents for each pair. The Shoes 
will be sent on the same day your order is received. 
Enclose with your order $3.48, and direct the enve- 
lope plainly, as follows: 


JAMES MEANS & CoO., 


44 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. Send money by post- 
office order or registered letter. be sure to give us 


your name and address, and above all be strictly »¢- 
curate in all detaila. If you want Shoes sent by ex- 


| press at your expense, then send us only $3. 


cautious and don’t purchase worthless imitations. - 


UNEQUALLED FOR CEMENTING 


way, a the point of the pencil close to edge and - 
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